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GARVIN DAVENPORT 


Natural Scientists and the Farmers 


Of Illinois, 1865-1900 





Along with his duties as head of the History Department at 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois, F. Garvin Davenport 
has now taken on direction of the Summer Session. He is, 
however, continuing his study of the history of science in 
Illinois, on which this article and one in the Autumn, 1957, 


issue of the Journal were based. 


ONE ASPECT of the intellectual life in Illinois during 
the last third of the nineteenth century was a genuine in- 
terest in science.’ ‘This interest ranged from the amateur 
to the distinctly professional level and stimulated contribu- 
tions in biology, geology, chemistry, physics, astronomy, den- 
tistry and medicine.” ‘This activity was not isolated or pe- 
culiar, but simply the Illinois phase of the general scientific 
advancement of the nineteenth century. 

In keeping with the trends of the times, Illinois scientists 
were promoting higher professional standards, more exact- 
ing research and the application of scientific knowledge to 
the needs of a civilization becoming increasingly complex. 
In Europe and America, progress in agriculture, medicine, 
sanitary engineering, technology and industry was made pos- 

1. The basic research for this ar- Thomas Jonathan Burrill was a pio- 
ticle was made possible by grants neer in plant bacteriology; see ‘I 


from the American History Research — Burrill, ““The Pear and Peach Blight,” 


Center and the Monmouth College The American Agriculturist, XXXIX 
Faculty Development Fund. 1880): 514. Chemistry was indis- 


2. In biology, for example,  pensable in research concerning corn 
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SCIENTISTS AND FARMERS 


sible by adapting the results of the laboratory and the ex- 


perimental station to the specific problems of the farmer, 


the physician and the businessman. Illinois scientists con- 
tributed their share to this general movement. 

In most cases, the Illinois contributions were neither com- 
plete nor uniform in value. Additional research and test- 
ing by other scientists was often necessary to establish the 
validity of a claim or a discovery. Thus, the work of the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station at Urbana was 
checked out and either supported or modified by similar 
research conducted in other states.” Thomas J. Burrill, who 
gave the first course in bacteriology in the United States at 
the University of Illinois, attracted international attention 
for his pioneer work in plant bacteriology, but scientists and 
horticulturists could not agree on the value or the truth of 
the Burrill claims. Only with additional experiments and 
the stabilizing influence of time did the controversy die 
down, leaving Burrill to stand as one of the founders of a 


new branch of biology.’ 


breeding and projects based on the 
relation between feed and milk pro- 
ductions see Cyril G. Hopkins, “Com- 
Digestibility of Corn 
Ensilage Bulletins of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Illinois, No. 13 
1896), 181-208. A. A. Michelson 
at the University of Chicago brought 
his knowledge of physics to bear on 


position and 


certain astronomical 
his “On the Application of Inter- 
Methods to Astronomical 


Memoirs of the 


problems; see 


ference 
Measurements,” in 
National Academy of Sciences, VN 
Washington, 1891 586-90. Ihi- 
nois physicians and dentists were very 
active in this period, and by 1900 
they had made Chicago an important 
medical center; see Thomas Neville 


0 
» 
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sonner, Medicine in Chicago, 1850- 
Madison, 1957), 84 ff. 
3. A good history of agriculture 
for the period is Fred A. Shannon, 
The Farmer’s Last Frontier : 
New York, 1945); see also A. C. 
True, “Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions in the United States,” Yearbook 
of the United States Department of 
Washington, 


1950 


Agriculture, 1899 
1900), 513-48. 

is Frederick P. “The 
History of Bacteriology and Its Con- 
Public Health Work,” 
Ravenel, ed., A Half 
New York, 


Gorham, 


tributions to 

in Mazyck P. 

Century of Public Health 

1921), 72. 

5. J. C. Arthur, “Proof that Bac- 
Are the Direct 


teria Cause of the 
a rees Known as 


Disease in Pear 
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In the same way, Stephen Forbes, state entomologist and 
university professor, became an authority on the food of 
fishes and birds, but his research and experimentation was 
aided and substantiated by other scientists working along 
similar lines in other parts of the country." Scientists, like 
all scholars, form a community of interest, and their com- 
bined intellectual activities and research make progress pos- 
sible. Illinois scientists in the nineteenth century were no 
exceptions. Whether they were mapping a geological forma- 
tion, analyzing the doctrine of evolution, or making a micro- 
scopic examination of the chinch bug, they relied not alone 
on their own initiative and imagination but on the cumula- 
tive knowledge of their colleagues. In some cases they went 
outside the scientific fraternity and enlisted the help of lay- 
men, who, in the long run, were to receive the benefits of 
scientific endeavor. In some cases, too, they were directly 
inspired by the needs of the common man. Consequently, 
while most of the significant scientific impulses came from 
the universities and laboratories, powerful motivations could 
and did come from the people. In Illinois, a good example 
of this sort of motivation was the influence exerted on the 
state entomologist by the farmers. 


A state entomologist, according to Stephen Forbes, was 


a person who served a very heterogeneous public with a wide 


variety of interests. He was expected to be a miracle man 
with a sure cure for all types of blight, beetles and worms 


Blight,” Proceedings of the Academy and F. H. King of Wisconsin. See 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Samuel Aughey, “Notes on the Na- 
1885 (Philadelphia, 1886), 295; Ar- ture of the Food of Birds of Nebras- 
thur, “Diseases of the Pear,’ Third ka,” First Annual Report of the 
Annual Report of the New York Ag- United States Entomological Com- 
ricultural Experiment Station, 1884 mission, 1877 (Washington, 1878), 
Albany, 1885), 357-67. App. 2, pp. 13-62; for King’s work 

6. For example, similar work was see Geology of Wisconsin, I (Madi- 
done by Samuel Aughey of Nebraska — son, 1883): 441-610. 
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which attacked the grain fields and fruit orchards. He was 
expected to charge to the attack the moment the bugle 


sounded the warning that the army worms were on the 
march or that the ravenous chinch bugs had made a sneak 
attack on the wheat fields. 
nounced that the fruit bark beetle was destroying all the 
orchards of the state, it was the entomologist who calmed 


When aroused growers an- 


their fears and promised that something would be worked 
out. The entomologist served the farmer, the schoolteacher 
and the scientist. He was a combined soothsayer, medicine 
man, educator, researcher and politician. He was closer 
to the people than any other scientist with the exception of 
the family physician. 

The office of state entomologist was officially created by 
the Illinois legislature in 1867." This was no precedent- 
setting action, since Massachusetts and New York had been 
promoting official investigations of insect life since the 1840's 
and 1850's." In June, 1867, Illinois’ Governor Richard 
Oglesby nominated Benjamin D. Walsh for the new post, 
but the senate postponed action on the nomination until 
March, 1869, when the appointment was made official. 
Meantime, Walsh was acting entomologist, and although his 
position was precarious pending the final action of the sen- 
ate, he began to collect data for his first report, which ap- 
peared in 1868. 

Walsh was well qualified for the position even though 
of Registration and Education), with 
offices at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


7. Public Laws of the State of 
Illinois, 1867, 35-36; 1869, 53-54. In 
1883 the Office of the State Ento- 


mologist and the State Laboratory 8. L. O. Howard, “Progress in 


of Natural History were placed under 
one director, and in 1917 they were 
legally united as the Natural History 
Survey (a division of the Department 
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Economic Entomology in the United 
States,” Yearbook of the U.S. Dept. 


of Agric., 1899, 135-56, esp. 136-38. 





F. GARVIN DAVENPORT 
his early training had been for the ministry and not for a 
scientific career.” Of English birth, he migrated to the 
United States several years after he had earned the master’s 
degree at Cambridge University in 1833. From 1838 until 
his death in 1869, he lived in Illinois and considered Rock 
Island his home. After 1860, Walsh spent most of his time 
collecting insects, studying their habits and attempting to 
breed them under controlled conditions in his laboratory. 
At one time it was estimated that he possessed 30,000 mount- 
ed and classified specimens, a collection that was regarded 


) 


as a standard reference of national significance.’” He was 
well known to leading biologists in the United States and 
Europe, and corresponded with officials of the Smithsonian 
Institution.” 


In 1865 Walsh founded and edited the Practical Ento- 


mologist,* which was the first journal of its type ever pub- 


lished. ‘This publication was short-lived, but in 1868 he 


joined forces with another well-known midwest naturalist, 


C. V. Riley, and founded the American Entomologist. 


Riley had been editor of the entomological department 
of Prairie Farmer since 1864 and then, partly through 
Walsh’s influence, he was selected as Missouri’s state en- 
tomologist in 1868. Riley and Walsh were prolific writers; 
a check of their publications indicates that each man con- 
tributed hundreds of articles, reports and notices to profes- 


g. L. H. Pammel, “Benjamin 11. See, for example, Benjamin D 
Dann Walsh,” Journal of the Illinois Walsh to Spencer F. Baird, Oct. 26, 
State Historical Society, XXI (Jan., 1863, and Walsh to Baird, Sept. 17, 
1929): 556-68. 1859, Baird Papers, Smithsonian In- 

10. William LeBaron, First An- _ stitution, Washington, D.C. 
nual Report on the Noxious Insects 12. Only two volumes were pub- 
of the State of Illinois (1871 ed.), lished (Philadelphia, 1865-1867). 
9; LeBaron, Second Annual Report 13. Three volumes were published 
on the Noxious Insects of the State in St. Louis and New York, 1868- 
of Illinois (Springfield, 1872), 98. 1880; publication was suspended from 

1871 to 1879. 
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Benjamin D. Walsh, who, in 
1867, became Illinois’ first 
state entomologist. 


sional journals and newspapers.'' Some of these were trivial, 


some were concerned with personal differences over the 
naming of a type of insect, but many of their articles were 
scientific and practical, containing ideas that the average 
farmer could use to advantage. 

From the scientific point of view, the most striking essays 
published by Walsh were those related to evolution and nat- 
ural selection in the insect world. Experimenting with lady- 
bugs, he developed the thesis that when a variation useful 
to the male in his sexual operations takes place in the male 
reproductive organs, it becomes the basis for a new species 
by natural selection. ‘The less favored males lose out in the 
struggle for the females, and eventually a new species de- 
velops, outwardly distinguished from the original form only 


14. Samuel Henshaw, Bibliogra- mology, Pts. 1-3 (Washington, 1890), 
phy of the More Important Contribu- 9-95. 
tions to American Economic Ento- 
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F. GARVIN DAVENPORT 
in modifications or exaggerations of the color pattern. This 
research strengthened his belief in evolution, and he became 
a strong supporter of the Darwin school of thought in the 
United States.” 

The sexual activities of insects and the implications with 
respect to natural selection and evolution, while fascinating 
to the scientist, held little interest for the common man. The 
average farmer was more impressed by Walsh’s and Riley’s 
work with common plant lice, grasshoppers and_ potato 
bugs.’" Walsh’s contributions as state entomologist were 
primarily of the practical type. He studied many problems 
of interest to horticulturists and used his talents and experi- 
ence in an attempt to control such pests as the grape cur- 
culio, the codling moth, the leaf crumpler, and the plum 
gouger. When time permitted, he continued the more sci- 
entific and technical research in the field and laboratory.’ 

Walsh’s accidental death in 1869 at the height of his 
career was regarded as a great loss to the scientific profes- 


sion and to the people. At that time, few men in his field 


possessed his insight and imagination. He loved all nature 


but he loved insects the best, and the enthusiasm that he 
brought to the study of entomology inspired his fellow- 
workers, and even the farmers found his fervor contagious. 


5. Benjamin D. Walsh, “Notes,” — republished in pamphlet form with 
Proceedings of the Entomological So- special editions in German for im- 
ciety of Philadelphia, II (1863): migrants from the Rhineland. See 
213-17; Walsh, “On Phytophagic Va-  C. V. Riley, Einege Unserer Schaed- 
rieties and Phytophagic Species,” = licherer Insekten (St. Louis, 1872). 
ibid., III (1864): 403-30; Walsh’s 17. Benjamin D. Walsh’s First 
attitude toward the anti-Darwin Annuai Report of the Noxious In- 
school of thought, including Louis — sects of the State of Illinois (Chicago, 
Agassiz, is expressed in his article 1868), passim. For an_ interesting 
“On Certain Entomological Specula-  twentieth-century estimate of Walsh’s 
tions of the New England School of | work see Justus Watson Folsom, 
Naturalists,” ibid., III: 207-49. Entomology, with Special Reference 

16. Riley’s articles on the potato to Its Ecologi al As pec ts (Philadel- 
bug were so popular that they were — phia, 1922), 424. 
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William LeBaron, second 
state entomologist (1870- 
1875). 


Indeed, not the least of his contributions was his demon- 
stration of the usefulness of an official entomologist employed 
by the state to serve the people. 

In 1870 Governor John M. Palmer, conscious of the im- 


portance of entomology in the agricultural life of the state, 


asked William LeBaron to continue the program that Walsh 
had inaugurated. LeBaron was a native of Massachusetts 
and a graduate of the Harvard College Medical School. 
Like many physicians in the nineteenth century, LeBaron’s 
interests were not confined to medicine. He spent much of 
his time wandering over the fields and hills of Massachusetts 
studying insects, birds and flowers, and before he moved to 
Geneva, Illinois, in 1844, he had collected many valuable 
specimens. As a matter of fact, it was the expectation of 
finding new entomological and botanical specamens that 
lured him to the Midwest. Once he was established at 
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F. GARVIN DAVENPORT 
Geneva, he practiced medicine in order to support his fam- 
ily, but he spent at least half of his time adding to his en- 
tomological and ornithological collections.” 

LeBaron was a conscientious scientist who endeavored to 
keep the program of the state entomologist on the high level 
that had been established by Walsh. However, he was less 
interested in scientific theory and doctrine than in practical 
experimentation, and he spent most of his time trying to find 
cheap but effective remedies useful to farmers in their war- 
fare on insects. ‘l'ypical of his experiments was the trial 
given Paris green as a remedy for canker-worm and other 
pests. ‘The ultimate outcome was the discovery that the 
poison was effective against the codling moth, which in the 
larval stage did great damage to pears and apples. 

Such a contribution was in keeping with LeBaron’s inter- 
pretation of the function of the state entomologist, which he 


held to be teaching the people the fundamental facts of 


applied science and showing that the practical features of 


entomology could be an economic asset to farmers. In his 
opinion, purely scientific reports should be kept to a mini- 
mum, and even the more scholarly papers should be treated 
in such a way that the relationship between pure and ap- 
plied science was plainly indicated. Such an interpretation 
of the function of the office did not preclude a research pro- 
gram, but it did suggest that the more technical work of 
laboratory and field be considered as a means to an end and 
not an end in itself. ‘The ultimate objective was to get use- 
ful information in ordinary language before the farmer. 
The dissemination of useful information presented another 
problem since the state legislature was not inclined to under- 


18. Commemorative Biographical and Historical Record of Kane Coun- 
ty, Illinois (Chicago, 1888), 760-61. 
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SCIENTISTS AND FARMERS 
write the publication of special pamphlets and bulletins. 
Under the circumstances, the newspapers, and especially 
the widely circulated Prairie Farmer, became the best and 
quickest means of communication between the state ento- 
mologist and the people.” 

The scientific thinking and experimentation of Walsh and 
LeBaron, while often original and frequently practical, were 


somewhat fragmentary and lacking in a core pattern of 


purpose; this was not at all unusual in the pioneering sci- 


entists of the period and is stated as a fact, not as a deroga- 
tory estimate of their efforts. Walsh, while not trained pro- 
fessionally in the modern sense, was, nevertheless, cognizant 
of the importance and implications of the new scientific 
trends, including the theory of evolution. His most imagi- 
native work was his study of the sex habits of ladybugs and 
“pleasing fungus” beetles in relation to natural selection. 
LeBaron’s scientific range was more limited. Perhaps the 
most valuable asset of each man was the ability to cross the 
boundary line between the world of scientific thought and 
the world of the common man. 

The same practicality was evident in the work of Cyrus 
Thomas, who was state entomologist of [Illinois from 1875 
to 1882.*" Thomas is better remembered for his research 
in ethnology than for his contributions in entomology.” 
However, he published useful papers on the insect pests of 
Illinois, and in recognition of these publications he was ap- 


19. LeBaron, Second Annual Re- Who's Who in America, VI (1910- 
port on the Noxious Insects of [lli- 1911): 1903. 
nois, 116; Third Annual Report 21. See, for example, his “Burial 
(1873), v-vii; Prairie Farmer, June Mounds in the Northern Sections of 
j, 18, 1870; Oct. 18, 1873, and sub- — the United States,” Fifth Annual Re- 
sequent issues. port of the Bureau of American 
20. The Dictionary of American Ethnology . . . (Washington, 1887), 
Biography gives the dates as 1874- 3-119. 
1876, an error probably copied from 
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F. GARVIN DAVENPORT 
pointed to the United States Entomological Commission for 
the year 1876-1877. During this period he made extensive 
studies of the chinch bug, and his essay on the characteris- 
tics of this farm pest was published by the United States 
Entomological Commission in 1879. Although this report 
was to be superseded ten years later by the exhaustive chinch 
bug research of Stephen Forbes, ‘Thomas’ description of the 
habits of the insect was an important contribution. 

According to ‘Thomas, the state entomologist should pro- 
vide practical ideas and methods to be used by farmers and 
horticulturists and at the same time promote the interests 
of pure science.” ‘To disseminate knowledge, he lectured 
before various agricultural and horticultural societies, but 
he relied on the official reports of his office more than on 
any other medium to bring important information to the 
farmers. He believed that the first great need of the IIli- 
nois farmer was a reliable guide listing and describing all 
the most common insects. Walsh, LeBaron and Riley had 
published many informative articles on insect pests, but this 
information was scattered in periodical literature, and most 
of it was inaccessible to the average farmer. ‘Thomas con- 
sequently went to work and made the annual reports of the 
state entomologist guides to the noxious and beneficial in- 
sects common to the Midwest. In this work he received the 
valuable assistance of Stephen A. Forbes and Thomas J. 
Burrill, and also the co-operation of the editors of a num- 
ber of farm journals. His report on plant lice, published in 
1879, was one of the most useful in this series.” 


22. Eighth Report of the State evaluation of Thomas’ collection of 
Entomologist on the Noxious and aphids, see John J. Davis, The Cyrus 
Be neficial Insects of the State of Illi- Thomas Collection of Aphididae, 
nois (Springfield, 1879), 1. and a Tabulation of the Species Men- 
See n. 2. tioned and Described in His Publi- 


9 


23. 
24. For a later tabulation and cations (Urbana, 1913). 
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Like his predecessors, Thomas discovered that the legis- 
lature tended to neglect the scientific aspects of farming, 
but he did not place all the blame on the politicians, for he 
realized that the inactivity of the legislature could be traced 
at least in part to the farmers who were often either ignor- 
ant of the advantages of scientific agriculture or so vague in 
presenting their needs that the legislators failed to be im- 
pressed.” He felt, too, that the majority of farmers failed 
to appreciate what the state entomologist was trying to do 
forthem. Anyway, by 1882, Thomas was ready for a change. 
His interests had been shifting more and more to ethnology 
and anthropology, and when the call came from Washington 
he was glad to accept a position with the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology.” 

Although the work of Walsh, LeBaron and ‘Thomas was 
important, what was probably a more significant contribu- 
tion to pure and applied science was made by Stephen A. 
Forbes (1844-1930) who became state entomologist in 1882 
and remained in the office until 1917.’ At the time of his 
appointment, Forbes was well known in biological circles 
for his work as director of the Illinois State Laboratory of 
Natural History, a duty which he continued to perform for 
many years. In 1884 he accepted a professorship of zoology 
at the University of Illinois, and from 1888 to 1905 he was 
His 


competency as a natural scientist and as an administrator 


‘ 


Dean of the College of Science at the same institution. 


Memoir of Stephen Arnold Forbes,” 
in National Academy of Sciences, 


25. Eighth Report of the State 


="): 


Entomologist, 2. 


26. In addition to the official re- 
ports, Thomas published a textbook 
entitled Introduction to the Study of 
North American Archaeology (Cin- 
cinnati, 1898). 

27. L. O. Howard, “Biographical 


/ 
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1 (Washington, 1932), 3, 14; Theo- 


dore C. Pease, “Stephen Alfred 
Forbes,” Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 
XXIII (Oct., 1930): 543-48. 
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was demonstrated by the fact that he could hold these four 
major positions at the same time. 

With respect to their early training, Walsh, LeBaron, 
Thomas and Forbes had something in common. Walsh had 
been educated for the ministry, which he gave up in favor 
of a business career. Having failed in business, he decided 
to make his hobby, entomology, his life’s work. LeBaron’s 
special training had been in medicine, but at best he was 

a part-time physician. He seemed to be more interested in 
birds and buys than in the ills of mankind. Neither Walsh 
nor LeBaron had formal schooling in the field of entomology, 
and when they are considered in terms of the standards that 
developed during their lifetimes, they were not professionally 
trained, although no one doubted their competency. ‘Thomas 
belonged to the same generation, in which formal higher edu- 
cation in one’s chosen field was not essential. His education 
was limited to the fundamentals offered by a village school 
and the curriculum of the Jonesboro, Tennessee, Academy. 
Although he was interested in science from the beginning, 
he actually practiced law from 1851 to 1865, and it was 
only after this date that he began to attract attention as a 
naturalist. By contrast, Forbes had a college background, 
but in his case, too, his college education did not provide 
specific training for the career he made for himself. He 
studied medicine at Beloit College and Rush Medical Col- 

slege, only to discover that he was psychologically unsuited 
for the life of a physician. He then turned to zoology and 


entomology, and with independent study, supplemented by 


special courses at Illinois Normal, he laid the foundation for 
his life’s work. In 1884, after taking special examinations, 


28. He never finished the medical lin W. (Ethel Forbes) Scott, Urbana, 
course. Interview with Mits. Frank-  IIl., Oct. 12, 1953. 
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SCIENTISTS AND FARMERS 
he received his Ph.D. in zoology from Indiana University.” 

Forbes was better trained than Walsh, LeBaron and 
Thomas, and his techniques and knowledge were superior 
to those of his predecessors. In relation to the higher stand- 
ards that the “new science” was demanding, he was clas- 
sified as a professional and a specialist, and yet he was not 
a slave to specialism. His perspective remained broad, and 
he was as deeply concerned with the socio-economic implica- 
tions of biology as he was with the purely scientific aspects 
of the field.“ He was learned but pragmatic; he was sen- 
sitive to the needs of the scientist, but he was conscious, too, 
of the needs of the people. 

During his term of thirty-five years as state entomologist, 
Forbes worked constantly at the problem of breaking down 
the conservatism of the farmers in order to teach them that 
the services of a well-trained scientist, backed by the re- 
sources of a wealthy state, were not just a fad but a necessity. 
He pointed out that insects were waging constant warfare 
against mankind, and he insisted that the only way to keep 
them under control was through the co-operation of the 
scientist, the farmer, the government and the educational 
institutions. He warned the public not to be fooled by the 
small size of the grasshopper, chinch bug and potato beetle. 
Chewing and sucking bugs were enemies that never sued 


for peace, and on their own level they represented a fully 


developed system of zoology and should never be under- 
estimated. But, said Forbes, man had the advantage if he 


used his intelligence.” 
29. D.A.B. of man in a pamphlet entitled The 
30. W.E. Allee, et al., The Prin- Insect, the Farmer, the Teacher, the 
ciples of Animal Economy (Phila- Citizen, and the State (Urbana, 
delphia, 1949), 29, 36, 517. 1915). A copy was found in the 
31. Forbes developed the thesis Library of Congress. 
that insects were the great enemies 
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Basically, Forbes was erudite, searching, cautious and 
meticulous. His research projects and his reports were re- 
garded as models by his fellow-scientists. But while on one 
hand he was the entomologist’s entomologist, on the other 
he was the farmer’s partner, capable of devoting consider- 
able time on a trivial problem if it would help to bridge the 
gap between layman and scholar. He stressed the point 
that education was essential to progress, and in order to 
achieve both he felt that there must be a bond of confidence 
between the practical world and the experimental labora- 
tory.” 

In an attempt to achieve this goal, he made a noble effort 
to practice what he preached. Fired with the zeal of a 
crusader he made personal contacts with farmers, gardeners 
and amateur scientists not only in Illinois but in neighboring 
states as well. He carried on a persistent campaign to in- 
form the people about the services that could be obtained 
from the office of state entomologist and to train them to 
rely on this office and its staff for assistance. He used the 


local press and the farm journals, especially Prairie Farmer, 


to spread information, to give advice, to sound warnings and 


to quell hysteria.” 

But the entomological service was not a one-way street. 
Frequently the entomologist relied on information sent in 
from selected farmers who made spot observations on the 
activities of certain pests in different parts of the state. 
Forbes was always glad to receive information of this type 


which was supplemented by reports from naturalists in Iowa, 


32. Interview with Mrs. Franklin — sects,” in Bulletin of the Illinois State 
W. Scott, Oct. 12, 1953. Laboratory of Natural History, II 
33. Stephen A. Forbes, “Studies (1884-1888): 266-70; Prairie Farm- 
on the Contagious Diseases of In- er, Aug. 4, Oct. 6, 1883; Orange Judd 
Farmer, Jan. 5, 1889, May 3, 1890. 
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Michigan and even New York. On the basis of the accumu- 
lated data, predictions could be made, and plans arranged 
to fight expected infestations. Alert farmers helped in other 
ways and indirectly contributed to research projects and to 
the development of insecticides, first by providing specimens 
from the fields and orchards and then by co-operating with 
the entomologist as he experimented with new methods of 
control.** 

In connection with his campaign to convince farmers that 
science was the handmaid of agriculture, Forbes tried to 
impress upon them the necessity for co-operation among 
themselves. He believed that community action was essen- 
tial if the insect population was to be kept at a minimum. 
But all the work of the entomologist and of the experiment 
station could not help the farmer unless he understood the 
problems of his own farm and could recognize disease and 
insect dangers in time to do something constructive about 
them. The answer to this problem, according to Forbes, was 
fundamental scientific education which should begin in the 
rural public schools.” 


Some of the most substantial contributions made by the 


state entomologist were related to insects and fungus that 
injured corn and fruit trees. Beginning in 1896, Forbes pub- 
lished several reports that laid the foundation for future 
work on insects injurious to corn. These essays were models 
of their kind, written in clear, forceful language, with great 
attention to detail. ‘The reports also included some very 
useful illustrations, showing the army worm, white grub, 


34. Transactions of the Missis- 35. Forbes, The Kind of Econom- 
sippi Valley Horticultural Society, 1 ic Entomology Which the Farmer 
(1883): 49-82; Twelfth Report of Ought to Know (Bloomington, III., 
the State Entomologist (Springfield, 1904), 5, 13, 15-16. 

1883), 64-82. 
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corn worm, chinch bug and corn bill-bug in various stages 
of development and in typical natural positions on the corn 
plant. Indicative of the thoroughness of the study was the 
detailed description of twelve species of cutworms and eight 
species of corn bill-bugs. The reports were distributed as 
bulletins from the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois and were intended for students, teachers 
and farmers.” 

The insect wars were never over, and usually the enemy 
attacked on several fronts simultaneously. Occasionally a 
new and destructive insect appeared to add to the normal 


difficulties experienced by farmers. A good example was 


the San Jose scale,” which reached Illinois about 1895. ‘The 


new invader was described as the most dangerous insect to 
attack fruit trees in the history of American horticulture. 
Forbes was fully aware of the danger, and with the help of 
an augmented staff he began to fight the scale with every- 
thing at his command. ‘The battle called for special equip- 
ment, extraordinary legal authority, quarantine and even 
such a drastic method (as a last resort) as wholesale destruc- 
tion of badly infested orchards. For such a campaign, spe- 
cial laws and special appropriations were needed. The leg- 
islature, as usual, was slow to meet the emergency, but in 
1897 an act was passed that authorized the expenditure of 
$3,000 in the fight to bring the scale under control. It was 
not until 1899 that the state entomologist was given the 
authority to set up a state quarantine and to destroy diseased 


nursery stock. Welcome, although still inadequate, was the 


36. Stephen A. Forbes, “Insect 209-96; Forbes, “The More Impor- 
Injuries to the Seed and Root of tant Insect Injuries to Indian Corn,” 
Indian Corn,” Bull. Agric. Exp. Sta. ibid., No. 95 (1904), 331-99 
of the Univ. of IIll., No. 44 (1896), 37. So called because it entered 

the United States via San Jose, Calif. 
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$8,000 appropriation which the General Assembly approved 
that year for the purpose of eradicating the San Jose scale 
from Illinois.** 

Meanwhile, even before the lawmakers came to his assist- 
ance with emergency legislation, Forbes was in the field with 
his staff, searching for infected trees, experimenting with 
insecticides and introducing fungus parasites of the San Jose 
scale. Their most effective weapon was a whale oil soap 
solution used as a spray. A special mechanical sprayer, with 
a one-horse-power gasoline motor and a triplex pump, was 
manufactured in the machine shops at the University of 
Illinois expressly for the use of the entomological staff. ‘The 
sprayer was equipped with a double tank, which held one 
hundred seventy gallons, and a battery of gasoline burners 
under each tank for boiling the insecticide in the field. The 
pump developed one hundred fifty pounds of pressure per 
square inch, and the spray could be discharged either 
through a one-inch pipe or a series of quarter-inch cocks 
arranged on a cross pipe connected to the one-inch pipe. 
The apparatus was mounted on a two-horse baggage wagon 
which was made fireproof with a coating of asbestos and 
concrete on the floor under the burners. The entire machine 
— pump, engine and tanks — could be tied down to the 
wagon box, covered with a large tarpaulin and shipped from 
one insect battle front to another.” 

The experience of the state entomologist and the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station with the San Jose scale served 
to emphasize the fact that many Illinois farmers were neg- 
lecting to spray their orchards against the more common 


38. Stephen A. Forbes, “Recent 49-52. 
Work on the San Jose Scale in IIli- 39. Forbes, “Recent Work on the 
nois,” ibid., No. 56 (1899), 241-87; San Jose Scale in Illinois,” 254-56. 
Laws of the State of Illinois, 1899, 
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Cyrus Thomas, state ento- 
mologist, 1875-1882. 


Ste phe n A. Forbes, state en- 
tomologist, 1882-1917. (All 
photos courtesy Illinois State 
Natural History Survey.) 


insects. The surveys made in search of the scale disclosed 
many orchards all but abandoned to the codling moth, can- 
ker worm, and tent caterpillar. In 1898 the apple crop was 
a complete failure on most farms, and at least 60 per cent 
of the loss was due to negligence. Consequently, in 1898, 
the experiment station, with the blessing of the state ento- 
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mologist, started a campaign of its own to educate the farm- 
ers on the practical and economic necessity of scientific spray- 
ing.“ Thus the struggle between man and nature, between 
science and igporance, continued, and, while there was much 


cause for discouragement, still enough progress was made 
each year to justify the effort. 

Forbes’s versatility was one of his outstanding characteris- 
tics as a scientist, and he was always looking for new prob- 
lems to investigate, especially if the solution held a promise 
of economic benefit to man. One of his most original re- 
search projects was the investigation of the food of birds 
in order to determine how useful they were to farmers and 
horticulturists. ‘Traditionally, farmers condemned all birds 
as undesirable, but neither the farmer nor the naturalist 
really knew how much harm or good wild birds did. 

Investigations relating to the value of birds to farmers and 
fruit growers began to attract attention about 1850, and sev- 
eral articles on the subject appeared in the agricultural press 
in Massachusetts, Ohio and Illinois. The first scientific in- 
vestigations of the food of birds was conducted independent- 
ly, and on a very limited scale, by two New England orni- 
thologists in 1858. In that year J. W. P. Jenks caught robins 
throughout the summer season and examined the contents 
of their stomachs. In the same year David Treadwell 
caught two robins in June and kept them under observation. 
One bird died within a few days, but the other one, watched 
and fed for thirty-two days, became one of the best-known 
birds in the Western Hemisphere.” In 1873 the Frenchman 


40. See, for example, Joseph Cul- 41. Proceedings of the Boston So- 
len Blair, “Spraying Apple Trees, ciety of Natural History, VI (Boston, 
with Special Reference to Apple Scab 1859): 396-99; T. S. Palmer, “A Re- 
Fungus,” in Bull. Agric. Exp. Sta. of | view of Economic Ornithology in the 
the Univ. of Ill., No. 54 (1899), 181- United States,” in Yearbook of the 
204. U. S. Dept. of Agric., 1899, 259-92. 
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Edouard Perris called attention to the harm that birds might 
do by eating beneficial insects. In 1878 the United States 
Entomological Commission published Samuel Aughey’s 
“Notes on the Nature of the Food of Birds of Nebraska,”* 
which, while sketchy and inconclusive, suggested the possi- 
bilities of research of this nature. In Illinois, Benjamin D. 
Walsh was interested in the food of birds, but his conclu- 
sions were superficial and later disproved by Forbes and the 
New Hampshire naturalist Clarence M. Weed.** In Wis- 
consin the food of birds attracted the interest of F. H. King, 
who carried out some extensive investigations in the 1880's 
while he was attached to the Wisconsin Geological Survey, 


but his conclusions were unsatisfactory.** About 1875 the 


study of the food of birds made a notable advance when 


Forbes began his detailed and systematic investigations of 
thrushes, wrens and bluebirds.”° 

According to Forbes, three methods were available to the 
ornithologist conducting a study of the food of birds. ‘The 
first method was the simple one of bird watching. ‘The sec- 
ond procedure consisted of capturing birds and feeding them 
in confinement, the method that had been used by Jenks 
and Treadwell. A third way was the microscopic exami- 
nation of the contents of their stomachs after the birds had 
been killed. Of the three, he regarded the second as the 
least valuable because the bird would eat what he had to 
in order to stay alive. ‘The third method was more scien- 


42. Samuel Aughey, “Notes on  letin of the New Hampshire Agri- 

the Nature of the Food of Birds of cultural Experiment Station, No. 54 

Nebraska,” in First Annual Report, 1898), pp. 85-98; No. 55, pp. ror- 

U. S. Entemological Commission, 10. 

1877, App. 2, pp. 13-62. 14. Geology of Wisconsin, I: 441- 
43. Weed was interested primar- 610. 

ily in the chickadee and the chipping 15. Palmer, “A Review of Eco- 

sparrow. See, for example, his “The nomic Omithology in the United 

Winter Food of the Chickadee,” Bul- States,” 262. 
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tific because it furnished a record of the food eaten in the 
natural habitat during a period of several hours. Forbes 
called the contents of a bird’s stomach, as revealed under 
the microscope, an “old bill of fare” which, while sometimes 
difficult to read, furnished a reasonably accurate inventory. 

Forbes’s first publication on this subject (1876) was based 
on the examination of 350 bird stomachs.** His second re- 
port (1878) came after he had studied the contents of 1,500 
stomachs, although he selected only 277 specimens, repre- 
senting 80 species, as the basis for this paper. Under the 
auspices of the Illinois State Laboratory of Natural History, 
additional reports were given in 1879-1880, and these con- 
tained so much new data that they superseded the earlier 
publications. Then for a number of years other duties inter- 
fered with the bird studies, and it was not until 1895 that 
he was able to return to this project. 

The later studies were more thorough than the earlier in- 
vestigations, but even with the additional knowledge that 
came as a result of his research, Forbes was very cautious 
about stating definite conclusions. However, he was willing 
to admit, pending further study of migratory and seasonable 
habits, that many birds rendered some service to man.“ In 


spite of his caution, Forbes’s work on the food of birds, and 
similar studies that he made of the food of fishes,** brought 
him national recognition as one of the founders of ecology.“ 


But there were laymen and scientists alike who looked 
askance at the theories of the ecologists. Forbes found it 


46. Transactions of the Illinois 1883): 105-7. 
State Horticultural Society for 1876, 48. Forbes, “Studies of the Food 
X (n.s.): 37-44; ibid., XII: 140-45. of Fresh-Water Fishes,” in Bull. Il. 
47. Bull. Ill. State Lab. of Nat. State Lab. of Nat. Hist., Il (1884- 
Hist., VII (1907): 305-35; see also 1888): 433-73. 
Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological 49. W.E. Allee, et al., Principles 
Club, VIII (Cambridge, Mass., of Animal Economy, 29, 36, 517. 
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difficult to convince people of the importance of the inter- 
relationships in nature, and many scientists were either un- 
interested in his bionomics or skeptical about biology’s be- 
coming involved in economic and social problems. ‘Their 
opinions, apparently, made little impression on Forbes ex- 
cept perhaps to encourage him to greater efforts at convinc- 
ing his critics that his methods were not only scientific but 
humanitarian as well. He saw everything as an integrated 
pattern, and his broad perspective carried him beyond the 
traditional bounds of pure science into the social sciences. 
On his broad stage he marshaled facts of heredity and en- 
vironment, of history and economics, and subjected all to 
a close analysis as parts of the whole scheme of life. 

It was his excellent work as state entomologist more than 
anything else that enabled Forbes to convince at least a 
minority of farmers that the more practical features of sci- 
ence could be applied to agricultural economics.’ Prop- 
erly utilized, science would improve farming techniques, 


increase crops, enlarge farm incomes, raise the standard of 


living of the farm family and give the tarmer a greater social 
stature in the community.” ‘This was an ambitious program, 
pragmatic and fundamentally sound. Still, there remained 
the complex habits and ideas of traditional farming, all 
deeply rooted. There remained also a strong will to be 
identified with the old agricultural mores. Forbes believed 
that these obstacles could be overcome with patience and 
education. Even in his own lifetime, the course of events 


proved that he was right. 


50. Forbes often stated that the Forbes, “Natural History in the Pub- 
aesthetic features of natural science lic Schools,” Jllinois Schoolmaster, 
had been overemphasized to the detri- VI (1876): 363-73. 
ment of more practical aspects. See 51. Forbes, Economic Entomol- 

ogy the Farmer Ought to Know, 3. 
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The Little Soldier of the 95th: 
Albert D. J. Cashier 





An amateur historian, the author, Gerhard P. Clausius, is a 
practicing optometrist in Belvidere, Illinois. He is a member 
of the Boone County and Illinois State Historical Societies 
and the Chicago and Rockford Civil War Round Tables. 

He is at present working on a biography of Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, Lincoln’s friend and Civil War general. 


“THEY SURELY must want soldiers badly, if they take 
that little fellow at the end of the line,” said a citizen of 
Belvidere, Illinois, on August 6, 1862. He was referring 
to a small, dark-haired youth who, with seventeen other 
recruits, was being marched to the railroad station where 
he would entrain for Rockford, to join the Ninety-fifth Ili- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, being formed in that city. The 
companion of the man who had made the remark replied 
that after the losses at Shiloh the Union needed every man 
who was willing. Many Belvidere boys had been in the 
Shiloh battle, for the town’s first recruits had been assigned 
to the Fifteenth Ilinois Volunteers, which had suffered many 
losses in the battle. The people of Belvidere were thus con- 
scious of the need for men if the Union cause was to emerge 
victorious. 

The “little fellow” en route to Rockford that August day 
was listed on the muster roll as Albert D. J. Cashier; he was 
one of the smallest soldiers to be accepted in the army: just 
five feet tall! 
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Cashier, with his comrades, joined the other boys from 
Boone and McHenry counties at Camp Fuller, and there 
he began the life of a volunteer infantryman. The Ninety- 
fifth Volunteers drilled and learned the art of soldiering, and 
in November, 1862, were given orders to leave for Cairo, 
Illinois. ‘There the regiment, with Albert Cashier, embarked 
on a river steamer for Columbus, Kentucky, a former Con- 
federate stronghold. From Columbus the regiment was 
shipped via railroad to Jackson, ‘Tennessee, where they re- 
ported to another Boone County soldier, General Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, who had distinguished himself at the Battle of 
Shiloh. After a short stay at Jackson, the Ninety-fifth was 
ordered to Grand Junction, where it became part of the 
Army of the Tennessee, under command of General Grant. 

The Ninety-fifth proved to be a fighting regiment; it took 
part in most of the important battles of the western field of 
operations and at Vicksburg was one of the first regiments 
to enter the fallen city. 

Albert Cashier, too, proved to be a good soldier: in spite 
of his lack of height and brawn, he was able to withstand the 
long marches, the rigors of camp life, and the problems of 
an infantryman, as well as his comrades who were bigger 
and brawnier. If a husky comrade assisted Albert in han- 
dling a heavy assignment (one which required lifting or 
pushing), Albert would volunteer to help with his chores 
of washing clothes or replacing buttons; Albert seemed espe- 


cially adept at those tasks so despised by the infantryman. 


However, in handling a musket in battle, he was the equal 
of any in the company. 

Cashier was not a soldier to fraternize with his comrades 
in the company. A visitor to Company G of the Ninety- 
fifth Illinois Volunteers, would probably have seen Cashier 
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sitting apart from the little group of soldiers, silently smok- 
ing a pipe and appearing to have thoughts of distant places 
on his mind. 

After taking part in the Red River Campaign under Gen- 
eral Nathaniel P. Banks, the Ninety-fifth was assigned to the 
command of General Samuel D. Sturgis, which had been 
ordered by General Sherman to proceed from Memphis 
into northern Mississippi in pursuit of the Confederate 
cavalry leader Nathan Bedford Forrest. (This assignment 
proved to be a very difficult one, particularly with a com- 
mander as inept as General Sturgis.) ‘The Ninety-fifth was 
made part of a brigade which also consisted of the 81st, the 
108th, the 113th, and the 12oth Illinois Infantry, and one 
artillery company. By June 7, 1864, they were at Ripley, 
Mississippi. ‘The weather was exceedingly hot and humid, 
and the march to Ripley had been rapid; the brigade was 
almost in a state of exhaustion. 

Sturgis had been advised that Forrest’s forces were in the 
vicinity of Tupelo, Mississippi, preparing an expedition to 
cross the Tennessee River so that they could cause trouble 


to the supply lines of General Sherman, who was then at 


the gates of Atlanta. Hearing that Sturgis’ forces were 
coming down state, Forrest moved rapidly to meet them. 
Conforming to his reputation, he surprised a small part of 
the advance Union cavalry, brought his troops up rapidly, 
and at a small crossroads known as Brice’s he opened the 
engagement on June 10. Forrest’s ability to bring up the 
most men “‘firstest” stood him in good stead. The exhausted 
Union infantry was slow in coming up to support the advance 
cavalry; Forrest gained the initiative and would not re- 
linquish it. In the hot June weather, Union infantrymen 
fell from heat prostration even before arriving at the scene. 
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The Ninety-fifth came up rapidly, but not “double quick,” 
for their colonel, ‘Thomas W. Humphrey, felt that a forced 
march in the heat would so exhaust his men that they would 
be unable to fight when they arrived at the scene of the bat- 
tle. They fought stubbornly when they did reach the scene, 
however. Early in the afternoon their beloved Colonel 
Humphrey was killed, and the command fell to Captain 
William Stewart, next in rank. He served but a short time 
when he was severely wounded and had to be removed from 
the field. The command now devolved on Cashier’s com- 
mander, Captain E. N. Bush, of Company G, who also was 
killed after a short interval. Up from the officers’ ranks 
came Captain Almon Schellenger to assume command. 
Meanwhile, the battle continued. ‘The regimental historian 
states that during this severe fighting neither the command- 
ing general nor any of the staff appeared to direct the dis- 
position of the troops or the ordering up of ammunition to 
refill the now-empty cartridge boxes. The Union forces 
became disorganized and, pressed hard by the confident 
Confederates, began a retreat toward Memphis. The time 
was about 5 p.M. After sustaining severe losses in men and 
material, the thoroughly beaten army — what was left of 
it — arrived back in Memphis. 
After the debacle of Brice’s Crossroads, the Ninety-fifth 


was given a chance to reorganize and recruit. 


By now Cashier was a veteran infantryman, and the 
Ninety-fifth Illinois Volunteers a tough, experienced infan- 
try outfit. ‘They were to see more severe action as they 
participated in such terrific engagements as the pursuit of 
Price in Missouri, the battles of Spring Hill and Franklin, 
the defense of Nashville under ‘Thomas and the pursuit and 
defeat of Hood. By February, 1865, the Ninety-fifth was 
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ALBERT D. J. CASHIER ALBERT D. J. CASHIER 
eee or 


COMPANY G, S5STH ILLINOIS REGIMENT COMPANY G, 95TH ILLINOIS REGIMENT 


Photographed November, 1864 Photographed July, 1013 


Two pictures taken nearly fifty years apart — the earlier one 
was made during the war, and at the time of the latter, Private 
Cashier was at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Quincy. 


down around New Orleans, where it participated in the in- 
vestments of Spanish Fort and Fort Blakely before Mobile. 
Meanwhile, the successes of Grant in the East brought the 
war to a close. 

On August 15, 1865, the Ninety-fifth returned to north- 
ern Illinois, and Albert Cashier — with his comrades of 


Company G — received a welcome for heroes at Belvidere. 


They had served for three years and, according to the regi- 
mental historian, had traveled 9,960 miles. 

Albert Cashier lingered around Belvidere for a short time; 
then the urge to travel (which apparently had brought him 
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to Belvidere originally) caused him to pack up his few be- 
longings and move on again. He went south in Illinois, to 
the village of Saunemin, in Livingston County, near Pontiac. 
At Saunemin he made his living as a truck gardener and 
handy man around town. Proud of the record of his Com- 
pany G, he would become incensed when the village boys 
teased him by calling him a “drummer boy.” “I was a fight- 
ing infantryman,” he would shriek at them. 

In 1911, while in the pursuit of his occupation as handy 
man, he was working one day in the garage of State Senator 
Ira M. Lish, an early automobile enthusiast. In some tragic 
way Albert Cashier was struck by the automobile and sus- 
tained a fractured leg. A physician was summoned — prob- 
ably over the protests of Albert Cashier — who, in attempt- 
ing to reduce the fracture, discovered that this hero of many 
savage battles was a female person! Imagine the surprise 
and mortification ! 

Senator Lish and the physician agreed with Cashier that 
it would be better for her to remain in the role of Cashier 
for the time be'ng. 

Three months later Lish and the doctor decided that 
Albert should be taken to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home in 
Quincy, Illinois. Albert Cashier’s sex was divulged to the 
superintendent and physician of the home, and they agreed 
to keep it secret. As Cashier was now crippled and bed- 
ridden by injury and infirmities of age, it was easy to do so. 
She was sixty-six years old when she entered the home. 


In her application for admittance, she gave her real name 


as Jennie Hodgers, and stated that she had been born in 


Ireland on December 25, 1844, and had come to this coun- 
try as a stowaway. This application was signed by her 
mark; she had never learned to write. 
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Tombstone of Private Cash- 
ier in the cemetery at Saune- 
min, Illinots. 


One of the highlights of her stay at the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home was a visit she received from the captain of 
her old Company G. He recognized her in her uniform, 
and they recalled their days of soldiering. Whether this 
meeting was prearranged in order to dispel all doubts as to 
her identity is not known, but it is a possibility. 

Cashier remained in the home about three years, when 
her mental condition necessitated her transfer to the insane 
asylum at Watertown, now the East Moline State Hospital. 


The paper committing her to that institution listed her symp- 


toms as “no memory, noisy at times, poor sleeper, and feeble.” 
This was in March, 1914. 

At the asylum she had to wear dresses, which caused a 
“little Civil War” in itself. But protests availed Cashier 
nothing. After some rebellion, Jennie finally assumed the 
garb of her real sex, ending a masquerade which lasted from 
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before 1862 until 1914. On October 10, 1915, she passed 
away in the asylum. 

Her comrades in the G.A.R. wanted to give her a military 
funeral, and they requested that she be allowed to be buried 
in her soldier’s uniform. She was buried with full military 
honors in the little cemetery at Saunemin, and the flag she 
loved was draped around her casket. Peacefully she sleeps 
with the secrets of her unusual life. 

At the time of her admittance to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home, Cashier was receiving a soldier’s pension of $70 a 
month. Having practically no expenses at the home, she 
gradually accumulated an estate of $500. When she was 
adjudged insane in 1913, the Illinois State Bank of Quincy 


was appointed conservator of this estate. If it had been 


an estate of $5,000 instead of $500, no better care could have 
been taken of it. The officer in charge, a Mr. Singleton, 


kept meticulous account of all details, and when Cashier 


died, the bank became the administrator of the estate. After 
all expenses were paid, such as pastors’ fees (two officiated 
at her funeral.) and the cost of grave digging and bringing 
her body to Saunemin, $281.86 remained. 

Several purported heirs came forward to claim this small 
estate, but apparently none of their claims could be validated, 
for in 1924 (nine years after the death of Cashier) the resi- 
due was turned over to the county treasurer. It remains 
on the county books even to this day. 

So ends the story of Albert D. J. Cashier, or Jennie 
Hodgers, whichever you will. Why did she forsake her sex? 
Why did she come to Belvidere? Many other questions re- 
main unanswered, and forever will be. Yes, it is stranger 


than fiction! 





DONALD F. TINGLEY 


Illinois Days of Daniel Parker, 


Texas Colonizer 





Associate professor of history at Eastern Illinois University 
and a vice-president of the State Historical Society, Donald F. 
Tingley became interested in Daniel Parker while writing 
his master’s thesis on frontier religion. He took his Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Iliinois in 1952 and was on the 
staff of the State Historical Library for a year before going 
to Eastern. He has previously written articles for Michigan 
History, Mid-America and other journals. 





THE LATER YEARS Of Daniel Parker, Texas pioneer, 
member of the Consultation of 1835, and one of the founders 
of the Texas Republic, have been noted by historians, and 
the details of his life after he arrived in Texas in 1833 are 
rather well known. Only casually, however, has his earlier 
career been recorded, and Parker had already carved for 
himself a place in history as a theologian, writer and poli- 
tician when he arrived in East Texas at the age of fifty-two. 

Daniel Parker was born in 1781 in Culpeper County, Vir- 
ginia, at the headwaters of the Rappahannock River, just 
east of the Blue Ridge Mountains. His parents were John 
and Sarah White Parker." John Parker, also a preacher, 
was born in Baltimore County, Maryland, in 1758 and served 

1. Daniel Parker, “A Short His- biographical sketch which made up 
tory of the Life and Progress of the the last two issues of the Advocate, 


Editor,” The Church Advocate, II a religious magazine which Parker 
(Aug., 1831): 259. This is an auto- edited at Palestine, II. 
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for two years in the Revolutionary War. About the year 
1786 he moved with his family to Georgia.* Little is known 
of him between that time and 1836, when he was killed in 
an Indian raid in Texas.’ Of Sarah, even less is known. 
Daniel wrote that she was “a God-fearing woman,” who told 
her children of the perils of sin. Beyond this, little is record- 
ed, and even the time of her death is doubtful, though in 
1831 Daniel wrote that “she is gone home.”* While this 


would imply that she was then dead, the county clerk of 


Coles County, Illinois, certified on a legal document that 
he personally had seen and talked with her in 1834, prob- 
ably at the time of the emigration to Texas.* There is also 
a legend indicating that she was present at the massacre at 
Parker’s Fort in which her husband was killed.° 
Daniel Parker grew to manhood in the backwoods of 
Georgia, “an uninhabited wilderness” where he “ranged the 
woods as a hunter, nearly as much in company with Indians 
as with the whites.”* He grew up without formal educa- 
tion, was converted to the Baptist faith in 1802 and began 
to preach soon thereafter. About this time he was married 
to Patsy Dickinson." Little is known of Patsy except that 
she always signed legal papers with a mark. She doubtless 
2. Affidavit of John Parker in 7. Parker, “A Short History,” 263. 
application for a pension for Revolu- 8. MS obituary of Daniel Parker, 
tionary War service, Coles Co. Com- dated July 7, 1845. It is signed by 
missioners’ Court Records, 1832- J. W. Parker and apparently is the 
1839, p. 17; The History of Coles biographical sketch which was or- 
County, Illinois (Chicago, 1879), dered prepared by his church on 
290-91. April 19, 1845, shortly after the death 
3. James T. DeShields, Cynthia of Parker. See “The Records of an 
Ann Parker: The Story of Her Cap- Early Texas Baptist Church, 1833- 
ture . . . (St. Louis, 1886), 12-16. 1847,” The Quarterly of the Texas 
4. Parker, “A Short History,” 259. State Historical Association, XI 
5. Coles Co., Ill., Deed Book A, Oct., 1907): 149-50. A _photostat 
pp. 286-87. of this fragmentary document was 


6. DeShields, Cynthia Ann Park- given to the author by Mr. Lee Parker 
er, 14-16. Boone, of Midland, Tex. 
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was one of millions of self-effacing, uncomplaining pioneer 


women who helped to make the nation. Feeling that “the 


Lord had a work for me to do,” Parker emigrated with his 
family to Tennessee, where he lived from 1803 until 1817.° 

During the first three years of his stay there, Parker lived 
in Dixon County and helped to gather together a church 
on Turnbull’s Creek. On being ordained a minister in the 
Baptist church in 1806, he moved to Sumner County, where 
he founded a church called Hopewell, on Bledsoe’s Creek. 
The Parker material fortunes hit a low ebb at this point. 
He managed to acquire a horse and a cow but had virtually 
no money coming in and seemed to have no prospect of 
“ever owning a home for my family,” which now consisted 
of two small children and Patsy, who was “near lying-in 
with the third.” Parker stayed in Sumner County for eleven 
years. During this time he engaged in several public de- 
bates with Methodist clergymen, and began to develop some 
of the theological ideas which were to appear in print some 
years later.” 

As he became more prominent in religious circles, Parker 
began to travel more widely in order to preach, with the 
result that his family fell into desperate straits. He finally 
acquired a piece of land, but life still was hard. The Jand 
was poor, and Parker says he often worked his farm at night 
so as to have time for his preaching engagements by day. In 
what was perhaps the spirit of Jeffersonianism, he wrote that 
farming was his only means of support since he would en- 
gage in no business activity lest he “bring a reproach on 
the tender cause of God.” Reading Parker’s description of 
the life of the family, one does not find it difficult to under- 
stand that his wife might chide him for his improvidence: 

9. Parker, “A Short History” 268-70. 10. Ibid., 268-74. 
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Sometimes it really appeared as if my family must suffer. I had 
but one horse to do all my work and riding, and I well recollect us- 
ing him for two years in that gravelly country, without a shoe on his 
foot, because I was not able to get him shod without going into debt. 
I was afraid to do that, and was too proud to beg, often going on 
foot fifteen or twenty miles to my appointments, my wife having to 
shift for her little children as she could, attend to her business in the 
house, and mine out of doors, in my absence, being deprived of the 
common necessaries of life, (perhaps not one pound of coffee in a 
year,) except that of substantial food, and that at times appearing 
so coarse, that she at length (for the only time in her life,) observed 
to me, that she thought I would have to take in my appointments, 
or we should certainly come to want.” 

Parker felt that his work in Tennessee had been accom- 
plished after his debates with the Methodists, and he began 
to cast about for another place to carry on his theological 
crusade. He visited “the Wabash country” of Illinois sev- 
eral times, and finding that the “errors of christian society 
(so called) were taking deep root,” he decided to move 
there.’” On October 3, 1816, he entered one hundred sixty 
acres of government land near the Wabash River, northeast 
of Palestine, Illinois. In December of the following year 
he moved there with his family. Apparently his father and 
brothers also came with him, for their names appear in 
Illinois records about the same time." 

Parker seems to have acquired a modest amount of prop- 
erty during his stay in Illinois; he owned lots in the town 
of Palestine and a considerable amount of land in Crawford, 


Clark and Coles counties, some of which became compara- 


tively valuable. When his brother Isaac moved to Coles 


County, Daniel also acquired the mill Isaac had built on 
Mill Creek in Clark County. In 1825 Daniel sold the mill 


13. Crawford Co., IIll., Original 
Ibid., Land Entry Book. 
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for $1,000, a considerable amount of money in that time. 
He also bought and sold land regularly during his years in 
Illinois.* His family grew with his prosperity; the census 
reports of 1818 and 1820 list him as having eight children.” 
Parker apparently commanded the respect of his neighbors 
and took an active part in the civic life of the community. 
There are records of his having served as juryman, road 
supervisor, overseer of the poor and custodian of the section 
of land set aside for maintenance of a school in his district.”* 
Parker did not confine his activities to Crawford County 


but also played an important part in the political life of the 


state in its early days. On August 5, 1822, he was elected 
state senator, winning 134 of the 364 votes cast for the four 
candidates for the post.’ At that time it was not unusual 
for a preacher to serve in the state legislature; six of the 
fifty-three members of the Third General Assembly, for ex- 
ample, were of this calling.“* Parker served on several legis- 
lative committees, including the committee on internal im- 
provements, in which he was especially interested. He pre- 
sented various resolutions and petitions for the building of 
roads in the eastern part of the state as well as for the build- 
ing of a canal to link the Illinois River with Lake Michigan.”* 

Parker’s greatest contribution as a legislator, however, 


14. Crawford Co., Ill., Deed Book 16. Crawford Co. Commissioners’ 
A, pp. 175-76, 191, 210, 230-31, 263, Court Records, 1817-1824, I: 56, 66, 
243, 280, 281; ibid., Book B, pp. 276, 67, 184, 188. 

280. Clark Co., Ill., Deed Book A, 17. Theodore Calvin Pease, IIli- 
pp. 33, 64, 101, 189; Coles Co., Ill., nos Election Returns, 1818-1848 
Deed Book A, pp. 24, 205-6. ‘Illinois Historical Collections, 

15. Margaret C. Norton, Illinois XVIII, Springfield, 1923), 196. 
Census Returns, 1810, 1818 (Illinois 18. Illinois Intelligencer (Van- 
Historical Collections, XXIV, Spring- dalia), Jan. 11, 1823. 
field, 1935), 63, and Illinois Census 19. Ibid., Dec. 14, 1822, Jan. 4, 
Returns, 1820 (Illinois Historical Col- Feb. 8, 1823, Jan. 5, 1825, Jan. 19, 
lections, XXVI, Springfield, 1934), 1826, July 17, 1830. 


28. 
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came as a result of the slavery question. Since the Ordinance 
of 1787 had decreed that all of the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River should be free, the Constitution of Illinois, 
written at the time of admission to the Union and under 
which the government operated from 1818 until 1848, also 


0 


prohibited slavery.” But in the legislative session which 
began in 1823 a serious move was made to legalize it. After 
a bitter fight the legislature decided to ask the people to 
vote on calling a convention for amending the constitution. 
Parker was among the minority who fought this proposi- 
tion in the legislature.” 

After the legislature had provided for the election, Parker 
worked to defeat the proposition at the polls. The reasons 
for his stand were set forth in a letter, also signed by four- 
teen other legislators, which was published in a newspaper 
of March 8, 1823. One of the arguments stated there was 
that slavery was illegal because of the prohibition of the 
Ordinance of 1787. Another was the inhumanity of the 
institution of slavery which was called a usurpation of the 
rights of one portion of the human race for the benefit of 
another, “an usurpation, whose prohibition is written by the 


b] 


finger of God upon all his works.” ‘The letter went on to 
say that slavery was unjust because it “is appropriating the 
fruits of their labor to feed our mouths. Unjust, because it 
is sinking them in mental degradation, to support us in in- 
dolence and ease.” The fifteen legislators also argued that 
slavery was “inexpedient” in that it would cause a decline 
of immigration into the state. These anti-convention men 


concluded: “In the name of the unborn millions who will 


rise up after us, and call us blessed or accursed, according 
20. Art. VI, Sec. 1. Alvord, Governor Edward Coles (Illi- 
Ill. Intelligencer, Feb. 15, nois Historical Collections, XV, 

See also Clarence Walworth Springfield, 1920), 53, 86, 99. 
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to our deed — in the name of the injured sons of Africa, 
whose claims to equal rights with their fellow men will plead 
their own cause against their usurpers before the tribunal 
of Eternal Justice, we conjure you, fellow citizens, to ponder 


9 


upon these things.”** The people of Illinois defeated the 
proposal by a vote of about three to two. 

Parker's one term in the legislature ended his political 
career in Illinois. He was defeated for re-election in 1826 
by a sizeable majority. During the intervening four years 
the population had increased so greatly that instead of stand- 
ing for re-election in only two counties, Parker found himself 
running for re-election in five. In 1832 he was a candidate 
for a seat in the lower house of the legislature but was again 
defeated.” 

Business and politics, however, were only minor affairs 
to Parker; his religious work was the only phase of his ca- 
reer he considered significant. In his autobiographical 
sketch he does not even mention his political activity. Since 
much of the information available about this phase of his 
career comes from his enemies, a certain amount of bias 
can be expected. One of the historians of Crawford County 
says of him: “He was plain and unpolished — the diamond 
in its rough state — honest to a fault, kindly, and of the just- 
est impulses, a noble type of a race fast passing away.””* On 


the other hand, one of his greatest rivals, John Mason Peck, 


another Baptist preacher, described him as being “without 


education, uncouth in manner, slovenly in dress, diminutive 
in person, unprepossessing in appearance, with shriveled 
features and a small piercing eye.” Peck admitted, how- 


Ill. Intelligencer, March 8, 24. William Henry Perrin, ed., 
History of Crawford and Clark Coun- 
Pease, Illinois Election Re- ties, Illinois (Chicago, 1883), go. 


turns, 219, 261. 
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ever, that few men had a greater influence on the common 
people of the frontier.” 

Parker never stepped aside to avoid a fight if he believed 
the point was worth fighting for. The first religious con- 
flict in which he became involved in Illinois was the anti- 
mission controversy. ‘The point at issue was whether or not 
foreign missions, Sunday schools, theological seminaries and 
an educated clergy were compatible with the Baptist faith. 
Parker believed that they were not. In 1814 a group of 
eastern Baptists, led by Adoniram Judson, Luther Rice and 
other young seminary graduates had formed the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions for the purpose of propagating 
the Baptist faith abroad and in the United States. Parker 
spent many years of his life and many hours of impassioned 
argument in fighting this movement. He began this crusade 


during his early years in ‘Tennessee and is said to have 


threatened to “burst” his association if support for the mis- 


sions was not discontinued.” He was in Tennessee when 
Rice visited there to secure backing for the Missionary So- 
ciety, and though Parker reacted favorably to Rice’s plan 


at first, he soon changed his mind, explaining: 


At the first view I was wonderfully pleased with the prospect of 
the gospel being extended with such rapidity, but having learnt 
in the time of my Methodist war, that nothing but Bible truth would 
stand the test, my mind was directly turned to my Bible, to see if the 
plan proposed by the mission principle was the Lord’s way of send- 
ing the gospel and christianizing the world; so as I came to a 
knowledge of the mission plan, I compared it with the Lord’s way 


of doing business, and I was sorry to find that they did not fit or 


25. Quoted in Justin A. Smith, of American Anti-Missionism (Louis- 
A History of the Baptists in the West- ville, 1902), 37-85. 
ern States East of the Mississippi 27. Frank M. Masters, A History 
Philadelphia, 1896), 122-23. of Kentucky Baptists (Louisville, 
26. B. H. Carroll, The Genesis 1953), 194. 
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work together. I tried hard to reconcile the scriptures to the mission 
plan, but there was something in me, and in the Bible, that said 
there was too much difference between the word of God and the 


mission principle, for item to be reconciled together. While I be- 
came internally convinced that there was evil in the mission prin- 


ciple, my mind was much weighted with the subject.”® 

Having thus become convinced by the traditional funda- 
mentalist method, Parker fought the missions with all his 
great vigor. He commented: 

Until this time I had lived in perfect peace with the Baptists, all in 


love, fellowship and union; but from that time until now, the great- 
est enemy I ever had in human shape is the mission spirit or principle, 


by men who call themselves Baptists, because I remain where they 
left me, and will not sacrifice the faith of God’s elect.*® 

Parker says little in his autobiography about the fight 
against the mission plan but indicates that Crawford County 
was the “place where the Lord designed me to fight the 
hard battle on the mission subject.” He mentions that 
Elder Isaac McCoy, of Indiana, had come into the employ 
of the Board of Foreign Missions and had begun to bring 
the churches of the Wabash area into co-operation with the 
board. Parker goes on to recount that he published a num- 
ber of pamphlets on the subject of missions and led the fight 
which resulted in expelling the churches which supported 
the missions from the Wabash Association. ‘The first of 
Parker’s publications was a pamphlet entitled A Public Ad- 
dress to the Baptist Society, and Friends of Religion in Gen- 
eral, on the Principle and Practice of the Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions, for the United States of America, which 


appeared in 1820. He mentions that he published other 


pamphlets on the subject,” and one author says the first 


Parker, “A Short History,” 29. Ibid., 
30. Tbid., 8-70. 
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pamphlet was republished in 1824 and that another was 
published the same year." 

Parker objected to the mission plan on several points. 
Implicit in the idea was a proposal to provide seminaries 
to train preachers. Parker, like most frontier ministers, was 
without formal education, and it was natural that he would 
look with scorn on the seminary products. Parker’s basic 
doctrine was that a preacher cannot be taught to perform 
his work but must receive a direct call from God. ‘This 
may be regarded as an ultra-doctrine of predestination, for 
Parker believed that the true preacher is a kind of super- 
elect. One of the best expositions of his antipathy to the 
mission plan is in a letter addressed to the editor of an east- 
ern magazine and published in an Illinois newspaper. He 
writes with scorn of men who are “trained up, or taught 


to preach”: 


Sir, when you talk about men teaching and sending out well taught 
preachers, in the way you do, and boasting of theological institutions, 


and seminaries of learning, &c. you show a plain mark of the beast, 
and manifest the wickedness of your heart — and that you are under 


the influence of a spirit, that would dethrone God; sap the founda- 
tion of the christian religion; raise anti-Christ to his full power; 
exalt those Popes that are training up men to preach; establish 
priestcraft; and lead the public to believe that no man is qualified 
to preach but classical men. . . . 

Parker, like most fundamentalists, believed that preachers 
were appointed by God and given the power to preach the 
word. As he put it, “the ability of the ministry is of God, 
and not of man.”** Speaking of his own lack of education, 


Parker wrote in his autobiography, “I do not name these 


things to boast of my ignorance, but for truth’s sake, and 


31. William Warren Sweet, The 1931), 69. 
Baptists, 1783-1830 (New York, 32. Parker to Nathan Pollard, 
Ill. Intelligencer, Dec. 7, 1822. 
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that God may have the glory of what little he has done by 
and through me, and not the wisdom of this world.” 

Parker always sought to prove his points by quoting the 
Bible. He noted that when Christ was about to send out 
preachers, he called them to their work regardless of whether 
they had been educated. He wrote that “old Paul tells us 
when it pleased God to call him, he conferred not with flesh 
and blood and that he never sought it of man” and that 
“the Bible tells us if any man lacks wisdom, let him ask of 
God.” Jonah, too, he pointed out, was sent to Nineveh by 
God and not by a missionary society.”* 

Much of the educational work on the frontier was done 
by preachers, but since Parker believed that wordly things 
had no part in religion, he was set against this practice. ‘To 
him it was a matter of rendering to Caesar that which was 
God’s. He did not object to education, but he believed it 
was not the function of the church. He agreed, for exam- 
ple, that Indians should be educated but held this to be the 
function of secular organizations.” On this point Parker 
wrote in his pamphlet of 1820: 

It seems like making the sacred character of religion no greater 
than the merchandise of this, world, and putting it in a long line of 
trade and traffic, when the colonization of the heathens ought to be 
conducted under the direction of our civil government, or a society 
formed for that express purpose, not under the character of any 
society of religion whatever. But we rejoice in all good that is done 


in translating the Bible, or educating the heathens and are willing 
to give our aid in counsel or money, provided it can be done and 


not dishonour the cause of religion.*° 


33. Parker, “A Short History,” stantial portions of it are quoted in 
Carroll, Genesis of American Anti- 

Daniel Parker, A Public Ad- Missionism. See pp. 115, 117. 

Ill. Intelligencer, Dec. 7, 1822. 

Quoted in Carroll, Genesis of 

Anti-Missionism, 112-13. 


259- 

34- 
dress to the Baptist Society (Clark 35. 
Co., Ill, 1820). This pamphlet is 36. 
not available to the author, but sub- American 
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In the modern view, this fundamentalist belief, strangely 
enough, is akin to the American tradition of the separation 
of the church and state. 

Parker also evolved a curious theological principle which 
he called “the doctrine of the ‘Two Seeds.” ‘This doctrine, 
he says, was first brought to his attention about 1811 by “a 
few remarks made by an old brother.” At first he rejected 
it as heresy and spoke sharply to the old man for having 
preached about it. He goes on to say, however, that having 
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examined the doctrine in the light of the Bible over a period 
of years, he found that the two could be reconciled and 
began himself to preach the doctrine. He came to believe 
that it was his “duty to proclaim on the house top” the 
ideas involved, and, consequently in 1826 he published a 
pamphlet entitled Views on the Two Seeds. He remarks 
that the cost of publication caused him considerable financial 
hardship, but his sense of duty brought him “to feel, that 
myself, with all I had, was the Lord’s, and that if it even 
took the house and home from my family to pay the printer, 
let it go; I would, through grace, do what the Lord re- 
quired.” Having thus resolved his problem, Parker soon 
published another pamphlet called Second Dose of Doctrine 
on the Two Seeds, and then, in 1830, he began publishing 
a periodical called the Church Advocate.” 

The Doctrine of the Two Seeds was an extreme kind of 
Calvinism, another, more encompassing ultra-view of pre- 
destination. Parker felt that all other doctrines had the 
effect of “bringing the sovereign predestination of God to 
turn upon the agency of the creature, and thereby making 
salvation more to depend on the soft, pliable nature of man, 
than the riches of Divine Grace.” According to this theory, 
God created Adam with the seed of Christ in him. Eve, the 


woman, being created of Adam, could conceive of this seed. 
But having partaken of the fruit, Eve also could conceive 
from the seed of Satan. Thus womankind is capable of 
producing progeny both of the seed of Christ — the elect 
of God — and of the seed of the serpent — the non-elect or 


37. Parker, “A Short History,” is a copy of the Second Dose of 
279-82. Only the first of the two Doctrine on the Two Seeds in exist- 
pamphlets, a copy of which is in the ence, the author has been unable to 
Illinois State Historical Library, was locate it. 
available to the author. If there 
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fallen. Accordingly, Parker held, Eve and Adam, who 
had sinned with her, were to “conceive and bring forth an 
extra production, the seed of Satan, the Non-Elect, enemies 
to God, from the nature of their father the Devil, pursuing 
his lusts with enmity against the Elect seed.” 

Acceptance of this basic premise leads to the principle 
that all the elect are to be saved and that God has his own 
means of salvation for His people. ‘This necessitates the 


preaching of the Gospel so that the children of God may 


know the truth and be freed from the evil power of Satan 
and his children, the non-elect. Parker said that he believed 
the Lord would deliver his children from the delusion of 
Satan, and that this was the reason for his writing the pam- 
phlet. Perhaps explaining his own belligerence in the mat- 
ter, he wrote that the elect are a wrathful people because 
they are the natural enemies of the non-elect.” 

Th non-elect “must perish in their sins, as they cannot 
save themselves, nor has neither will nor power to come to 
the Saviour.’*’ The elect must, according to Parker, be 
brought to Christ so that they may claim their inheritance, 
which is the right to salvation by the grace of God." 

Parker took time to score other Protestant churches and 
Roman Catholicism in his pamphlet, showing his general 
intolerance in the statement, “There is one Lord, one faith, 
and one baptism: there is but one right way.’ He claimed 
that all sects but the Baptists were “daughters of the old 
mother Rome, or anti-christian churches” and that “the 
church of Christ is the tabernacle of the Lord: while the 

38. Daniel Parker, Views on the tions from pp. 3, 7. 

Two Seeds: Taken from Genesis, 3d 39. Ibid., 37, 38, 43. 
Chapter, and Part of the 15th Verse 40. Ibid., Supplement, 2. 
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Church of Rome . . . [is] the tabernacle of Satan.”* 
Then, about 1832, Parker came to regard his work in 
Illinois as completed. Believing that he had “showd the 
plain way of truth” and that “his race [was] nierly run, 
he made plans to move on. Apparently he went to Texas 


9944 


in 1832 to survey the prospects and decided to move there.“ 
Late in the summer of 1833, he and Patsy were selling land 
in preparation for the move.” 

Parker’s major problem in settling in ‘Texas was a Mexi- 
can law which prohibited the establishment of a Protestant 
church there. But he believed that by constituting a church 
outside of ‘Texas and then moving it into the area, the law 
would be complied with. Accordingly, on July 26, 1833, 
at Palestine, Illinois, such a church was constituted.*’ It 
had seven members. Some time later, probably late in 
August, the little band set out for Texas. They lived in 
tents and apparently spent each Sunday in religious exer- 
cise, making “the home of the savage . . . vocal with hymns 
of praise.” 

Although Daniel Parker lived in Illinois only fifteen years, 
he had great influence in his time. His restlessness was like 
that of thousands of others who were impelled to move from 
one wilderness to another. His deep religious faith was of 
the kind that helped bring civilization to the frontier; yet 
he also represents the anti-intellectualism that was so typical 
of the frontier and that in part may be responsible for the 
anti-intellectualism which still hangs like a cloud over the 
United States. 

43. Ibid., 18, 37. ll., Deed Book A, Aug. 2, 1833, pp. 

44. MS obituary. 5-6 

45. “Records of an Early Texas . “Records of an Early Texas 
Baptist Church,” 88. Baptist Church,” 85-go. 


46. Crawford Co., IIl., Deed Book 18. MS obituary 
B, Aug. 2, 1833, p. 273. Coles Co., 
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Owen Lovejoy’s Role 


In the Campaign of 1858 





Innumerable books, speeches, articles and programs have been 
produced this year during the centennial of the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates — and the subject is still far from exhausted. 
One of the men in the thick of the 1858 campaign was Owen 
Lovejoy, about whom Edward Magdol is writing a political 
biography. The author is a native New Yorker who has beer 

i teacher and is now a proofreader for the New York Times. 


BY BREAKING with President Buchanan and openly 
opposing the Kansas Lecompton Constitution, Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas by 1858 had recouped ground lost earlier 
on the slavery question, the paramount issue of its time. 
For a moment Douglas enjoyed the tantalizing hope that 
eastern voices might sway Illinois Republicans to adopt him 
as their standard-bearer. But that moment was swiftly over 
and the hope quickly extinguished.’ Douglas knew then 
that he must fight hard for his re-election; he must crush 
the ascendant Illinois Republican Party led by Lincoln if 
he wished to retain his Senate seat. 

Assured of southern Illinois but shaken from his domina- 
tion over the northern counties, Douglas knew he had to 
captivate the central districts into voting for him. Lincoln, 
on the other hand, was guaranteed a strong Republican vote 


in the northern part of the state but was equally sure to 


1. John B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States (New 
York, 1913), VIII: 310, 318. 
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gain little if any support in the southern districts; he too, 


therefore, had to woo the central plains counties. Here 
across the mid-section of the state was where the balance 
of power lay. 

Much of this crucial middle ground was in the Third Con- 
gressional District, which was represented by abolitionist 
Owen Lovejoy, Republican candidate for re-election to his 
second term in the House of Representatives. The first of 
the Lincoln-Douglas Debates was held at Ottawa in this 
district, and Congressman Lovejoy was one of the honored 
guests on the platform with the main contenders — in Lin- 
coln’s corner.” 

Douglas opened the debate on August 21, 1858, by seiz- 
ing the offensive and striking out at Lincoln and Lovejoy. 
He threw up to Lincoln the charge that he and Lyman 
Trumbull had schemed in 1854 to abolitionize their respec- 
tive parties, the Whig and Democratic, and deliver them 
over to Owen Lovejoy and his radical abolitionist colleagues. 
Douglas attempted to smear Lincoln by charging that he 
had surrendered all to Lovejoy and had accepted in its en- 
tirety the radical abolitionist program of 1854-1855.° (It 
was true that Lovejoy and his colleagues of Liberty and Free 
Soil background had attempted to enroll Lincoln in their 
abortive Republican State Convention at Springfield in Oc- 
tober, 1854.) 

Douglas probably hoped to ensnare Lincoln into a damag- 
ing admission of the charges. If Lincoln had affirmed them, 
Douglas might have been able to discredit him and check 
his emergence into political prominence; if Lincoln replied 


2, Roy P. Basler, ed., Marion N.J., 1953), III: 13; hereafter cited 
Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, as Collected Works. 
asst. eds., The Collected Works of 3. Ibid., 3. 
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in the negative, Douglas probably hoped to destroy Republi- 
can unity and to compromise Lincoln with growing num- 
bers of antislavery men in the new party. 

But Lincoln, in his powerful desire to become Senator, 
had prepared for this kind of accusation. He had begun 
early in 1858 to draw closer to Lovejoy in order to keep the 
central counties safe for himself. The relations of the two 
men became politically important during the campaign and 
deserve some scrutiny. What were their real relations in 
the 1854-1855 period brought into question by Douglas? And 
what were their relations during the senatorial contest of 
1858? Was Douglas successful in splitting the Republicans 
and driving a wedge between Lincoln and the abolitionist 


wing led by Owen Lovejoy? 


Years of political failure in terms of electoral results dur- 
ing the 1840’s and up to 1854 had never discouraged the 
radical abolitionists led by Owen Lovejoy, Ichabod Codding 
and Zebina Eastman, the latter editor of the Western Citizen 
and jater of the Free West. ‘Their great opportunity was 
presented by the mass outburst against the Nebraska Act 
in 1854. Illinois lagged behind other states that had re- 
acted quickly and had witnessed a rapid coalescing of di- 


verse political elements into state Republican, or People’s, 


parties. ‘To Lovejoy and his co-workers this was a challenge 


they must accept, and they began to think in terms of an 
early state convention. Accordingly, they issued a call for 
a state Republican convention at the statehouse in Spring- 
field on October 4 and 5, 1854.° They chose a date when 
thousands would be in Springfield for the State Agricultural 
Fair. 


4. Free West (Chicago), Aug. 10, Sept. 7, 1854. 
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Only twenty-six faithful abolitionists gathered for the Re- 
publican convention. In the capital city on October 3 they 


joined thousands of their fellow-citizens to hear Douglas 
defend his popular-sovereignty doctrines. ‘The next day 
they were excited by Abraham Lincoln’s emergence from 
political quietude to refute the doughty Senator. Not the 
least of those so thrilled was Owen Lovejoy who, when the 
Republican convention began on October 4, urged his com- 
rades to enroll Lincoln in their ranks. Some objection was 
raised to Lincoln’s moderate views on slavery. Lovejoy 
alone of the radicals exhorted them to consider Lincoln 
seriously as one of them, or at least as an important ally. His 
persuasiveness became apparent later when Lincoln’s name 
appeared on a list of state central committee members.” 

When the sparsely attended Republican meeting ad- 
journed, its resolutions had recorded hostility to slavery but 
had refrained from going beyond a demand to limit the 
system to its current boundaries. In this the radicals were 
concurring with millions who had become alarmed by the 
Nebraska Act. Nevertheless, Lincoln had made clear his 
unwillingness to leave the Whig Party by avoiding the con- 
vention and attending court in Tazewell County. Lincoln 
also showed his unwillingness to associate with Lovejoy and 
the abolitionists by declining an appointment to the Repub- 
lican state central committee.° 

Without the state’s leading Whig, political fusion would 
Springfield{?], 1908), 25-47 
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Owen Lovejoy 


have been unreal, although Whig disintegration was ap- 
parent and real. ‘This was demonstrated in the elections 
of 1854 when practical unity in some districts helped the 
Whigs to success. ‘The outcome of the campaign served to 
strengthen Lovejoy’s and the radicals’ call for fusion. ‘The 
abolitionist Free West supported Whigs and Democrats on 
the sole issue of opposing the extension of slavery. On the 
other hand, some Whig papers supported anti-Nebraska-Act 
men of all parties. The anti-Nebraska forces rebuffed the 
Douglas Democratic machine in this display of unity at the 
polls. Among the successful candidates who then constituted 
an anti-Nebraska majority in the state legislature was Owen 
Lovejoy. This radical abolitionist thus ended fourteen years 
of unsuccessful political striving by being elected to his first 
public office, that of state representative. Sangamon County 
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sent back to office Springfield lawyer Abraham Lincoln.’ 
Four years later Senator Douglas asserted that Lincoln 


had agreed to support the resolutions of the October, 1854, 
convention, which, the Senator mistakenly claimed, had 
called for abrogation and repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
prohibition of admission of any more slave states, abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and federal exclusion 
of slavery from the territories.* Lincoln, in his speech at 
Freeport in 1858, categorically denied the accusation. (Since 
he had fled the convention, he had never known the true 
contents of the resolutions passed there. ) 

The Senator’s use of an incorrect set of resolutions — ac- 
tually those of the Rockford convention that nominated 
E. B. Washburne for Congress from the First Congressional 
District — was a pitiful blunder originally made by the editor 
of the Illinois State Register and compounded by Douglas 
himself, who repeated the resolutions without a careful 
check. Lincoln’s denial and refutation stung Douglas, who 
had to acknowledge his error before thousands.” The Sena- 
tor suffered some of the embarrassment he had hoped to 
pile on Lincoln. 

Another of Douglas’ charges against Lincoln was that 
Lovejoy had pressed Lincoln for an antislavery commitment 
in exchange for the votes of the anti-Nebraska men in the 
February, 1855, contest for United States Senator. He 
taunted his opponent, saying, “Lincoln has evidently learned 
by heart Parson Lovejoy’s catechism.” 

In the 1855 session of the legislature Lovejoy did intro- 
duce three resolutions aimed at instructing the state’s federal 


7. Free West, Dec. 21, 1854. 9. Selby, “Genesis of Republican 
8. Douglas speech at Ottawa, Party,” 277; Free West, Sept. 7, 21, 
Collected Works, III: 4; Lincoln 1854. 
speech at Freeport, tbid., III: 43-44. 10. Collected Works, III: 1o. 
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lawmakers in antislavery policy. Only one of the proposi- 
tions passed, and that by an almost evenly divided vote, 
thirty-seven to thirty-three."* This should have made clear 
then to astute observers that Lovejoy did not, and could 
not, control votes enough to make the kind of deal with Lin- 
coln that was charged. Lincoln pointed out that “after 
Lovejoy got into the Legislature that winter, he complained 
of me that I had told all the old Whigs of his district that 
the old Whig party was good enough for them, and some 
of them voted against him because I told them so.’ As 
for Lovejoy’s position on the senatorial vote, he was reported 
to have voted for Lyman Trumbull from first ballot to last.’ 

Although Lovejoy was rebuffed by Lincoln in 1854, the 
abolitionists continued their quest for a coalition party in 
the summer of 1855. In August, Lovejoy wrote to Lincoln 
and Trumbull inviting them to unite their forces in one or- 
ganization. Lincoln replied with characteristic sympathy 
that he wanted as much as Lovejoy to halt the spread of 
slavery. (Two weeks later he would confess to his friend 
Joshua Speed that he and other Americans crucified them- 
selves with anguished silence over slavery.) Lincoln told 
Lovejoy that he would have to decline fusion; the pull of 
Know-Nothing cronies in and around Springfield was too 
strong. Lincoln felt that he could not risk a step into Repub- 


lican ranks. He did suggest that he might fuse on terms 


proposed in the Quincy Whig; at the moment he could not 


recall those terms.’* Nothing came of the suggestion. ‘Thus, 
a year after the alleged scheme to abolitionize the Whig 


11. Free West, Feb. 15; 1855; 1855, Collected Works, II: , 10-17; 
Collected Works, 111: 62-64. Trumbull to Lovejoy, Aug. 20, 1855, 
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Party, Lincoln and Lovejoy were even further apart. 

But the growing movement against the spread of slavery 
forced Lincoln to move closer to Lovejoy’s position. In 
February, 1856, Lincoln showed up at the Decatur anti- 
Nebraska editor’s conference. This was headed by Paul 
Selby, of the Morgan Journal, and included George Schneid- 
er, of the Chicago Staats-Zeitung, and Charles H. Ray, 
who, with Joseph Medill, had just acquired a controlling 
interest in the Chicago Tribune. Lincoln wrote the main 
resolutions of the conference and was acquainted with its 
call for a state convention at Bloomington on May 29 — a 
summons to create a state party opposed to the extension of 
slavery." Yet Lincoln was still hesitant to leave the Whig 
Party. 

During the same week in February, 1856, Owen Lovejoy 
was an active and influential delegate to the Pittsburgh con- 
vention that created the national Republican Party.’ In 
the following weeks of that spring, bloody events on the 
Kansas border marked indelibly on Lincoln’s mind the need 
for action that the impotent Whig Party could not supply. 
It became clear to him, as it had to Usher F. Linder, that 
the Whig Party was dead."* Then, some time in May, Hern- 
don informed his partner that he had signed Lincoln’s name 
to a call for a Sangamon County convention to choose dele- 


gates for the coming Bloomington gathering. Lincoln’s re- 


ply was, “All right; go ahead. Will meet you — radicals 


and all.”"* He could only have meant Lovejoy and his com- 


15. Selby, “Republican State Con- 17. Ameda Ruth King, “The Last 
vention, Springfield,” 37-38. Years of the Whig Party in Illinois — 
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rades. But this was almost two years after the time men- 
tioned in Senator Douglas’ assertions. 

Lovejoy and Lincoln united with many diverse forces in 
organizing the Illinois Republican Party at Bloomington on 
May 29, 1856. ‘They were united, too, in the delegation to 
the Philadelphia convention that named Frémont the presi- 
dential candidate. But they were not so well united as to 
rule out an incident that resulted in great resentment by 
Lincoln. Back home in July, Lovejoy received the Republi- 
can nomination for Congress in the Third Congressional 


District. When Lincoln learned of it, he was very much 


upset because his friend Leonard Swett had not received 


the nomination. But after spending a day in Princeton, 
Lovejoy’s home town, and speaking there at a Fourth of 
July rally that brought out ten thousand people, Lincoln 
thought better of the Lovejoy nomination. ‘The admiration 
showered on the Princeton preacher by his neighbors was 
overwhelming and appeared to Lincoln to guarantee his 
election. He concluded it was best after all to let the nomi- 
nation stand and go into the campaign with a united party.” 
David Davis, a conservative former Whig, also placed party 
unity first and did not openly oppose Lovejoy.” ‘The Prince- 
ton abolitionist was elected to his first term in Congress by 


a comfortable majority. 


Lovejoy and Lincoln began to move still closer together 
in the campaign of 1858. Lovejoy was up for re-election to 
Congress. Lincoln, remembering the fight for the senator- 

19. Lincoln to David Davis, July 20. David Davis to W. H. L. Wal- 
7, 1856, reprinted in N. Y. Times, lace, July 19, 1856, Davis to T. Lyle 
Feb. 14, 1954; Lincoln to Henry C. Dickey, July 18, 1856, both letters 
Whitney, July 9, 1856, Collected quoted in Isabel Wallace, Life, and 
Works, II: 347. Letters of General W. H. L. Wallace 
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ship in 1855, planned carefully to win in this second try. 
He needed an unmistakable majority in the state legislature, 
and Lovejoy, as the Republican leader in the crucial central 
part of the state, was in a position to be of inestimable value 
and support. When Lincoln, in March, 1858, discovered 
a plan afoot in Lovejoy’s district to try an “independent” 
nomination, he immediately wrote a confidential letter to 
the Congressman at Washington. He urged Lovejoy to be 
vigilant against the possible maneuver. In a gesture of in- 
timacy Lincoln’s postscript ended: “P.S. Be glad to hear 
from you.’ Furthermore, Lincoln counseled Ward Hill 
Lamon to submit to Lovejoy’s renomination lest the district 
be lost to Lincoln himself in the approaching battle for the 
Senate seat.” 

A look at the political map of the time shows that of the 
three Republican districts of northern and central Illinois, 
Lovejoy’s, especially, caused apprehension among Republi- 
can managers. (The Third District was composed of the 
following counties: Bureau, La Salle, Kendall, Will, Grun- 
dy, Kankakee, Livingston, Vermilion, Iroquois, McLean, 
De Witt and Champaign.) Notwithstanding Lovejoy’s su- 
preme confidence that he would have no difficulty in at- 
tracting “Kentuckians,” the proximity of his district to those 
with Democratic and Southern-born majorities made Lin- 
coln and his friends watch the district carefully. Any di- 
visive plots against Lovejoy had to be scotched. When moves 
were made to defeat the minister at the McLean County 
Republican Convention in June, even Davis yielded and 
relinquished votes pledged to him as an opposition contender. 
“The truth is,” Judge Davis wrote to W. H. L. Wallace, 


21. Lincoln to Lovejoy, March 8, 22. Lincoln to Ward Hill Lamon, 
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“the county is for Lovejoy.” He explained: “If it was not 
for saving Lincoln for United States Senate a pretty great 
outbreak would follow. I don’t believe Lovejoy can be 


beaten if nominated and there is no use of bolting.” 


Lovejoy did win the unanimous nomination of the district 


convention at Joliet on June 30, and he used his acceptance 
speech to clarify his antislavery opinions and his relationship 


to Lincoln: 


For myself, I hate slavery with a deathless and earnest hatred, 
and would like to see it exterminated, as some time by some means 
it must be. But because I thus feel toward slavery, it does not follow 
that I shall seek its extermination in unjustifiable modes. . . . I am 
content to fight slavery in modes pointed out in the Constitution, and 
in those modes only. . . . 

As to antecedents, the less we say the better. . . . The original and 
varient {sic} elements of our party had to be melted in the crucible 
of our common cause. . . . But still I repeat it as my earnest and 
deep conviction, that the sooner we forget that we were old-liners 
in any direction and remember only that we are Republicans now, 
the better. I am told that fears are expressed about the southern 
part of the district and the southern part of the state — fears that 
Lovejoy will frighten away Kentuckians. Now I submit that was 
tried on in °56 till it was worn out... . But I can tell you that Love- 
joy has no trouble with the Kentuckians, it is the renegade Yankees 
that support slavery that bother him. 

It is asked if I am for Lincoln? My reply is that the Republican 
party was not organized for the benefit of any man — it was not 
made for Lincoln or Lovejoy, or any one else, but it was organized 
for the purpose of giving efficiency to those principles of freedom 
with which, in theory, our government is instinct. . . . I am no hero 
worshipper. And now I am prepared to say that I am for Lincoln 
not because he is an old line Whig — to me this is no objection and 
it is no commendation — but I am for him because he is a true 
hearted man, and that, come what will, unterrified by power, un- 

23. Wallace, Life and Letters of | of Pontiac, wrote on June 5, “If Love- 
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seduced by ambition, he will remain true to the great principles 
upon which the Republican party is organized. I am for him for 
the same reason that you . . . are for me. Why have the people of 
this district . . . honored me with this unanimous nomination by 
acclamation? Was this because they wanted to honor me as an 
individual? 

Not that, but because they thought I had been true to those prin- 
ciples which they cherish and love as above all price and above all 
individuality. For this reason I am for Lincoln, and whoever is in 
Abraham’s bosom cannot, I think, be far from the Senate.” 


Despite the acclaim for Lovejoy, Judge T. Lyle Dickey 
of Ottawa persisted in making plans to run an “independ- 
ent” Republican backed by Democratic votes and by “Doug- 
las Republicans,” as Lincoln termed them. Lincoln busied 
himself with correspondence as soon as he heard of this plan. 
He wrote to Burton C. Cook and Republican Mayor Joseph 
C. Glover of Ottawa, and to Owen Lovejoy, warning them 
of this development. Lovejoy and Glover assured Lincoln 
they would keep their counties “all right.” Lovejoy prom- 


ised Lincoln that Bureau County would send “a clean Re- 


publican to the Legislature, whatever his antecedents.” 


Lovejoy also agreed with Lincoln that the basic issue of the 
campaign that summer was slavery. “I think you said the 
whole thing in a word,” Lovejoy wrote Lincoln, “when you 
said that the mistake of Judge D[ouglas] was that he made 
slavery a little thing when it was a great thing.” 

Dickey could not be dissuaded from his splitting maneuver 
and went on to make a charge like the one Douglas would 


inject into the debates a month later. Dickey, whom the 
24. Bureau County Republican Works, II: 532. 53 
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pro-Lovejoy Bureau County Republican labeled “the orig- 
inal sorehead,” accused Lovejoy and Lincoln of capturing 
the Republican Party: “The Republican party of Illinois 
unfortunately has passed into the control of the revolutionary 
element of the old Abolition party [Lovejoy] and those who 
have adopted or paid court to that element [Lincolnj.’” 


Douglas followed in the same vein when he opened the de- 


bate with Lincoln at Ottawa on August 21. Lovejoy was 
on the platform the better to hear and smile when Douglas 
proclaimed that “Lincoln was to bring into the Abolition 
camp the old line Whigs and transfer them over to | Joshua] 
Giddings, [Salmon P.] Chase, Fred[erick] Douglass and 
Parson Lovejoy.” 

Lincoln and Lovejoy went on to campaign together the 
rest of that summer and fall. On the evening of the Ot- 
tawa debate, Lovejoy was called upon to make a speech. 
He obliged the loud demands, took off his collar and cravat, 
opened his vest and shirt and went at it in the magnetic 
style thousands had come to identify with him.” <A few 
days later in Young’s Hall at Joliet, with more than a thou- 
sand present, Lovejoy again replied to Douglas’ arguments 
of the afternoon.” Later, after the Freeport debate, Love- 
joy responded to the cries of the crowd by climbing up on 
a dry-goods box and delivering an extemporaneous denunci- 
ation of the Democratic Senator and the Fugitive Slave 


) 


Law.” In mid-September, en route to the Jonesboro de- 


bate, Lincoln and Lovejoy stopped in Paris to make speeches. 
Lovejoy again captivated his audience, many of whom had 
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come prepared “‘to find him wearing horns and a tail.’””’ 
When the votes were tallied at the end of the campaign, 

it was clear that Lincoln came snort of the necessary ma- 


jority in the legislature. Douglas had won re-election but 


had seriously damaged his presidential possibilities for 1860. 
Luvejoy was re-elected to Congress, having made good his 
promise to keep the district “all right.”** In a year when 
Republican votes fell off in the First and Second Districts, 
notable increases over 1856 were scored in Lovejoy’s: 574 
more votes in Champaign County, 786 in McLean and 416 
in Livingston.” 

Thus, at the end of a sharply fought campaign, Douglas 
had succeeded in drawing together Lovejoy and Lincoln. 
The maneuvering of some Republicans sympathetic to the 
Democratic Senator, as well as Lincoln’s own ambition, com- 
pelled the radical abolitionist and the cautious lawyer to 
unite their talents. While in 1855 Lincoln was “sorter so 
and not so” Republican, now in 1858 he was “glad to hear” 
from Lovejoy. ‘Their interdependence was forged under 
the blows of expediency, but their underlying hatred of 
slavery and love of freedom made their unity impermeable. 
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History 


THE ILLINOIS State Historical Society is a group of men and 
women who enjoy a mutual interest — the fascinating history of 
the state of Illinois. 

An interest in history has always been a marked characteristic 
of the citizens of Illinois. In 1827 — only nine years after Illinois 
was admitted into the Union — a number of the state’s most promi- 
nent citizens met at Vandalia to organize the first Illinois historical 
society. Jarnes Hall, well-known jurist and author of Vandalia, 
was chosen president of the organization, and Henry Eddy, lawyer 
and editor of Shawneetown, was made secretary. The list of mem- 
bers included some of the state’s most distinguished men: David J. 
Baker, Sidney Breese, Peter Cartwright, Edward Coles, Ninian 
Edwards, William L. D. Ewing, Samuel D. Lockwood, John Mason 
Peck, John Reynolds, John Russell, Theophilus W. Smith, William 
Wilson and Richard M. Young. Several meetings of the society 
were held at Vandalia, but the difficulties of travel in those days 
made it impossible to have regular meetings, and the organization 
soon disbanded. 

In 1837, however, another effort was made to preserve the his- 
tory of the state in permanent form, and a new society was organ- 
ized at Vandalia, with Judge Lockwood as president and Walter B. 
Scates as secretary. According to a committee report made by 
Thomas Ford, this society intended to publish a complete history 
of Illinois from its discovery to date. Peck was appointed chief 
historian, and he was to be aided by a group of assistants who were 
to supply data from all parts of the state. Students of Illinois his- 
tory will find the names of Peck’s co-workers familiar — Gideon 
Blackburn, Breese, William Brown, Zadoc Casey, James Lemen, 
Lockwood, Pierre Menard, Nathaniel Pope, Reynolds, Russell, 
William Thomas and Young. But this society, lacking both public 
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and private financial support, also failed to survive, and the project- 
ed history was never written. 

In July, 1843, at a meeting in Upper Alton the Illinois Literary 
and Historical Society was formed for the purpose of “collecting, 
preserving and diffusing information relating to the history of Illi- 
nois in particular, and of American history generally.” ‘The society 
was incorporated by the General Assembly on February 11, 1847, 
with Cyrus Edwards as president; Sidney Breese, William Brown, 
J. W. Browning, Jesse B. Thomas and Jonathan B. Turner as vice- 
presidents; and John Mason Peck and Moses G. Atwood as secre- 
taries. ‘This organization also was short-lived, and, so far as is 
known, no more efforts were made to form a state historical society 
until the present society was founded. 

The Illinois State Historical Society, as it is known today, was 
organized on May 19, 1899, at the University of Illinois. Assembled 
at the call of the trustees of the Illinois State Historical Library, the 
group elected Hiram W. Beckwith, Danville lawyer and author, 
temporary president, and Evarts B. Greene, professor of history 
at the university, temporary secretary. ‘These officers were re-elected 
at the first annual meeting of the Society, which was held in Peoria 
in January, 1900. On May 23 of that year the Society was char- 
tered by the state of Illinois as a not-for-profit corporation. For 
three years it depended entirely upon the dues of its members for 
financial support, but by then it was obvious that the objectives 
and programs of the Society could not be carried out with the small 
amount of money collected as dues. Consequently, steps were taken 
to make the Historical Society a department of the Illinois State 
Historical Library {established in 1889). By Act of May 16, 1903, 
the General Assembly authorized the move, specifying that the 
Library Trustees use funds of the Library to defray the incidental ex- 


penses of the Society. Since that time the Society has been a quasi- 


public organization, supported in part by state appropriation and in 


part by members’ dues. 

The Library and the Society are tied together not only by their 
mutual objectives but by staff organization as well; traditionally, 
one ‘Trustee of the Library also serves as a Director of the Society, 
and the State Historian (executive officer of the Library) serves 
as Executive Director of the Society (a position which incorporates 
the functions of secretary and treasurer). The Society is governed 
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by fifteen Directors elected by the membership. The Directors 
serve for three years — five are elected at each annual meeting, and 
they cannot immediately succeed themselves. The Directors, in turn, 


elect the President, Vice-Presidents and Executive Director. 


PoLicy 


At its annual meeting in 1941, the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety adopted the following statement of policy: 


The Illinois State Historical Society is an organization of individuals 
with a common interest and a common belief. The interest is Illinois 
history; the belief is the conviction that a more general interest in the 
history of Illinois, and more widespread knowledge of it, would result 
in important individual and social benefits. 

As an organization, the Illinois State Historical Society affirms its 
faith in history as the record of group experience. Our institutional 
life — our whole social environment in fact — is what those who have 
gone before us have made it, and without knowledge of their successes 
and failures we cannot fully understand the world in which we live. 

The Society believes in history as inspiration. By preserving the 
record of great men and great events, it provides us with valuable 
evidence of human capabilities and serves to stimulate us to achieve, 
either individually or collectively, the most of which we are capable. 

The Society believes that history makes an essential contribution 
to good citizenship and strong patriotism. It believes that the citizen 
who knows the past of his city or county or state will be a better citizen 
than the one who is ignorant of it; and that the man who knows the 
history of his country — who looks upon it as the product of forme 
generations of men and women instead of as so many square miles 
of inhabited territory — will have a deeper feeling for it than one who 
doesn’t. 

The Society believes that history, no less than music, art, or litera- 
ture, and in much the same way, has the power to enrich the lives 
of individuals. 

The Society believes that local history serves all the ends that have 


been enumerated. Moreover, by dealing with the familiar, it fre- 


quently possesses vividness and reality in a greater degree than general 


history. In addition, local history often brings broad movements and 
trends into sharp focus and leads to clear understanding of what would 
otherwise remain obscure. 


Finally, the Society believes that all the values to be derived from 
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history generally can be drawn from the history of our own state — 
that the story of Illinois is characterized by such variety, richness and 


dignity as to make its study and dissemination worthy of our best 


efforts. 
In this belief, therefore, the Illinois State Historical Society defines 


the following objectives: 
1) The encouragement of research and writing in Illinois history, 


to the end that the whole history of the state, and the record of the 
lives of the men and women who have contributed to its greatness, may 


be readily available. 
2) The stimulation of interest in Illinois history among the youth 


— 


of the state, and, specifically, the organization of courses in [Illinois 
history and the formation of history clubs in all schools and colleges. 


3) The stimulation of interest in Illinois history on the part of 
the general public. To this end, the Society will use not only its own 
publications and meetings, but will utilize the newspapers, the radio, 
public lectures and forums, and other modern mediums as fully as its 
resources permit. 

In its efforts to attain these objectives the Society will continue to 
adhere to the strictest standards of scholarship. It believes, however, 
that accuracy need not mean dullness, and that there can be popular 
appeal without vulgarization. 


MEETINGS AND ACTIVITIES 


The Society holds two meetings each year to which all mem- 
bers are invited. The Spring Tour is held in May, and the Annual 
Meeting takes place in October; both are two-day sessions and are 
held in different cities each year. Addresses by well-known his- 
torians and trips to places of historic interest in and around the host 
city are featured at the meetings. 

The Society has always encouraged the formation of local his- 
torical societies throughout the state. News of the activities of these 
societies is published regularly in the State Society’s Journal and 
its Dispatch. Through the Field Representative of the Library, 
expert consultant service is also available, and co-operation is ex- 
tended in whatever other ways may be found necessary. 

The Society, in co-operation with the Illinois Division of High- 
ways, each year erects historical markers along the primary roads 
of the state. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


In 1900, its first year of life, the Society began a series titled 
Publications, printing three monographs by the President of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Edmund J. James. This series was continued as 
the Transactions of the Society from 1900 through 1936, and as 
Papers in Illinois History from then until 1942. Because of the 
paper shortage during World War II the series was discontinued. 
In 1947 it was revived as Occasional Publications with the issuance 
of The Civil War Diary of James T. Ayers, edited by John Hope 
Franklin. Old Illinois Houses, by John Drury, was published in 
1949 and Balloons to Jets, by Howard L. Scamehorn, the fifty- 
second volume in the series, was produced in 1957. A two-volume 
index (654 pages) to the first fifty volumes of this series was pub- 
lished in 1953. 

As a part of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates the publication of the Journal of the Illi- 
nois State Historical Society was inaugurated in April, 1908. It 
has been published without interruption ever since and is now in 
its fifty-first volume. This is an illustrated quarterly magazine of 


Illinois history that is nationally known for its interesting and schol- 
arly articles on all aspects of Illinois history and on Lincoln and the 


Civil War. The Journal also publishes reviews of books related to 
Illinois and information about the activities of local historical so- 
cieties. A 714-page index to the first twenty-five volumes of the 
Journal was published in 1950, and an index to the second twenty- 
five is being compiled. 

The Society has also published George Rogers Clark and the 
Revolution in Illinois, by Theodore C, Pease and Marguerite Jenison 
Pease (1929), jointly with the Illinois State Historical Library; 
A Handbook of Illinois History, a Topical Survey with References 
for Teachers and Students, by Paul M. Angle and Richard L. Beyer 
(1943); Theodore C. Pease’s Story of Illinois (revised edition) and 
a pictorial history, This Is Illinois, by Jay Monaghan. ‘The latter 
two volumes were issued as a part of the Society’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebration (1949). 

In 1958 the Society inaugurated a series of pamphlet publications 
with “A House Divided Against Itself Cannot Stand,” edited by 
Clyde C. Walton. Also begun in 1958 was the Dispatch, a “‘news- 
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letter” of state and local society events which is published quarterly 
between issues of the Journal. 

In the past the Society also published several other pamphlets. 
One of these, Lincoln’s Inner Circle, contains thirty-one pictures of 
Abraham Lincoln and his family and members of his Cabinet, with 
brief texts by Dr. Harry E. Pratt. Another is Lincoln’s Springfield, 
which is, as its subtitle states, A Guide Book and Brief History. It 
was also written by Dr. Pratt, and both pamphlets were published 
in 1955. 

Illinois History, an illustrated magazine, is sponsored by the So- 
ciety and published by the Historical Library for classroom use by 
the state’s teen-agers. It is issued monthly during the school year 

October through May. The magazine was originated in 1948 
by the late John H. Hauberg, a past President of the Society, and 
QO. Fritiof Ander, professor of history at Augustana College (Rock 
Island) and a former director of the Society. In October, 1958, 
Illinois History was made available without charge and in quantity 
to school groups. Within its short life the magazine has come to 
be widely accepted by students and teachers alike as an important 
tool for the study of local history. 

“Stories from Illinois History” is a pamphlet series, sponsored 
by the Society and published by the Historical Library, for the class- 
room use of teachers and students at the junior high school level. 
Thus far five publications in the series have appeared: Marquette 
and Jolliet; La Salle and Tonty; Black Hawk, Warrior of the Sauk; 
The Slavery Struggle in Illinois; and Douglas: The Little Giant. 


These pamphlets also are available without charge and in quantity 
pam} 


to school groups. 


AVAILABILITY OF PUBLICATIONS 


Although it has been more than fifty years since the Histori- 
cal Society began its publications program, many of its books, maga- 
zines and pamphlets are still in print and are available at a reason- 
able cost. 

In the present-day Occasional Publications series, the Diary of 
James T. Ayers and Old Illinois Houses are out of print, but a few 
copies remain of Balloons to Jets, at $5.00 each. The Papers in 
Illinois History and the Transactions are available at $1.50 per 
volume. The Publications are out of print. 
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With a few scattered exceptions, issues of the Society’s Journal 
are still in print and are available as follows: Vols. 1 and 2 (April, 
1908, through January, 1913), $2.50 an issue; Vols. 6-8 (April, 
1913, through January, 1916), $2.00 an issue (double issues, 
$4.00) ; Vols. 9-32 (April, 1916, through December, 1939), $1.00 
an issue ($3.50 a volume, double issues, $2.00); Vols. 32-51 
(March, 1940, through Winter, 1958), $.75 an issue. 

Copies of George Rogers Clark and the Revolution are available 
at $1.50 each, but a Handbook of Illinois History and This Is Illi- 
nois are out of print — as is the pamphlet “A House Divided Against 
Itself.” The pamphlets Lincoln’s Springfield ($.15) and Lincoln’s 
Inner Circle ($.50) are still available. 


Constitution of the Illinois 


State Historical Society 


ArTICLE [: NAME AND OBJECTS 


Section 1. The name of this Society shall be the Illinois State His- 
torical Society. Pursuant to Chapter 128, Section 17, of the Illinois 
Revised Statutes, said Society is declared to be a department of the 
Illinois State Historical Library. 

Section 2. The objects for which the Society is formed are to arouse 
and stimulate a general interest in the history of the state of Illinois; 
to disseminate the story of the state as widely as possible; to encourage 
historical research and secure its promulgation and to collect and 
preserve all data relating to the history of Illinois and its peoples. 


ArTICLE II: MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Any person, corporation or other organization or insti- 
tution interested in promoting the objects and purposes of the Society 
may become a member of the Society. The Board of Directors of the 
Society may provide for such classes of members as it may from time 
to time establish. 

Section 2. Every person who is a member of the Society in good 
standing, including the authorized representative of a corporation, 
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organization or other institutional member, shall have the right to vote, 
to hold office and otherwise to take part in the proceedings of the 
Society. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors of the Society shall have the 
power, for cause and after written notice and a hearing, to terminate 
the membership of any person, corporation, institution or other organi- 
zation. The bylaws of the Society may contain detailed provisions 
on termination of a membership. 


ArtTicLe III: MErETINGS 


Section 1. The annual business meeting of the Society for the elec- 
tion of officers for the Society and members of its Board of Directors, 
and for the transaction of other business of the Society, shall be held 
in the fall of the year at such exact time and place within the state 
of Illinois, as the Board of Directors may from time to time determine. 


Section 2. Special meetings of the Society may be held from time 
to time, upon the call of the President or by the President upon the 
written request of not less than five members of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. In arranging the annual meeting, or any other gathering 
of members of the Society, the Board of Directors shall cause to be 


prepared and published a suitable program, procure the services of 


persons well versed in history to deliver addresses or read essays upon 
subjects germane to the objects and purposes of the Society. 

Section 4. At any meeting of the Society, annual or special, twenty- 
five members shall constitute a quorum. 


ArtTIcLEITV: Boarp or DirEcTorRS 


Section 1. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
vested in a Board of fifteen Directors, each of whom shall be a member, 
in good standing, of the Society for a period of not less than three 
years, and a resident of Illinois. In addition thereto, there shall also be 
five ex officio members of the Board of Directors, namely, the President 
and immediate Past President, respectively, of the Society, the Gover- 
nor, Secretary of State and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
respectively, of the state of Illinois; of these ex officio members, only 
the President shall have the right to vote. 


Section 2. At each annual meeting five Directors shall be elected 
by the general membership present and entitled to vote, for terms of 
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three years each. A member of the Board of Directors shall not be 
eligible for consecutive terms of office, but shall be eligible for re- 
election at any time after the expiration of one year following the 
completion of his last term as a Director. The term of a Director shall 
immediately terminate if he ceases to be a member in good standing 
of the Society, or a resident of Illinois. 


Section 3. The Board of Directors shall hold an annual meeting 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Society. It shall hold 
at least one meeting annually in addition to the annual meeting. A 
special meeting of the Board of Directors may be called by the Presi- 
dent, or by the President upon the written request of at least five mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. Written notice of meetings, specifying 
the time, place and purpose thereof, shall be mailed to each Director 
at least five days prior to the holding of such meeting. At all meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, the immediate Past President of . the 
Society, or, in his absence, the President or the Senior Vice-President, 
shall act as chairman. 

Section 4. At all regular and special meetings of the Board of 
Directors seven members entitled to voting privileges shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Section 5. A vacancy on the Board of Directors may be filled by 
the Board of Directors, the person so named to fill such vacancy to 
hold office until the next annual meeting of the Society. 


Section 6. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors diligently 
to promote the objects for which this Society has been formed, and 
to this end it shall have the following powers: 

a) To select an Executive Director of the Society who shall also 
serve as Secretary and Treasurer, to hold office at the pleasure of the 
Board. 

b) To search out, accumulate and preserve in permanent form, 
facts, data and all manner of material relating to all phases of the 
history of Illinois. 

c) To publish its own transactions as well as such other historical 
materials as it may consider appropriate, and to disseminate the facts 
of Illinois history by any other means that it may choose. 

d) ‘lo acquire by gift, grant, devise, bequest, purchase or other- 
wise all manner of historical material relating to the history of Illinois. 

e) To have general charge and control, under the direction of 
the Trustees of the Illinois State Historical Library, of all property 


so acquired by the Society, and hold the same for the uses aforesaid, 
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in accordance with an Act of the Legislature approved May 16, 1903, 
entitled, “An Act to add a new section to an Act entitled, ‘An Act to 
establish the Illinois State Historical Library and to provide for its 
care and management, and to make appropriations therefor, approved 
May 25, 1889, and in force July 1, 1889.’ ” 

f) ‘To make and approve all contracts, audit all accounts and order 


their payment, and in general see to the carrying out of the orders of 


the Society. 

¢) To appoint from time to time such officers and agents as it 
may deem advisable and to remove them at pleasure. 

h) ‘To make a report at the annual meeting of the Society of all 
the significant actions of the Board, and of the condition of the Society 
and its work, together with such recommendations as may seem appro- 
priate. 

i) ‘To adopt such bylaws as may seem necessary or appropriate 
for the welfare of the Society. 

j In addition to the duties imposed upon it by the Constitution 
and bylaws of the Society, it shall perform such other duties as the 
Society may from time to time delegate to it. 

Section 7. Within thirty days after the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors, the President, with the approval of the Board of Directors, 
shall appoint the following standing committees: 

a) Executive Committee, consisting of not less than three members 
of the Board of Directors, of which the President, Senior Vice-President 
and Executive Director of the Society shall be ex officio members. The 
Executive Committee shall meet on call of the President, to advise 
with the President on the administration of the executive affairs of 
the Society entrusted to his charge, and shall report all actions taken 
by it to the next succeeding meeting of the Board for approval, revi- 
sion or disapproval. 

b Finance Committee, consisting of not less than three members 
of the Board of Directors, whose duty it shall be to prepare a budget 
for approval of the Board of Directors and see to it that all property, 
monies, securities and all other holdings of the Society are handled in 
accordance with the law of the state and to the best interests of the 
Society. 

c) Nominating Committee, consisting of not less than five mem- 
bers of the Society, to prepare nominations for members of the Board 
of Directors, and officers of the Society. 

d) Membership Committee, consisting of not less than five mem- 
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bers of the Society, whose duty it shall be to encourage desirable appli- 
cations for memberships in the Society, and shall formulate and recom- 
mend plans for. maintaining and increasing membership. It shall 


4, “s° ~ . . é 
have the responsibility of giving effect to such plans as are approved 


by the Board of Directors. 
Section 8. The President shall appoint such other standing or spe- 
cial committees as the interests of the Society may require. 


ARTICLE V: OFFICERS 


Section 1. At each annual meeting of the Board of Directors, there 
shall be elected by the Board of Directors a President, a Senior Vice- 
President, not less than five Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a Treas- 
urer, each of whom shall have been a member in good standing of 
the Society for at least three years, and a resident of Illinois. 

Section 2. Each officer shall serve for a term of one (1) year and 
until his successor is elected and qualifies. The President of the Society 
shall not be eligible to serve consecutive terms in office, but shall be 
eligible for re-election after the expiration of one (1) year after the 
completion of his last term as President. All other officers of the 
Society may serve consecutive terms in office. The term of office of 
any of said officers shall terminate if he ceases to be a member in good 


standing of the Society, or a resident of the State of Illinois. 


ARTICLE VI: AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds (2/3) vote of 
the members present and entitled to vote, at any annual meeting of 
the Society, provided, however, that the proposed amendment shall 
have first been submitted to the Board of Directors. At least thirty 
(30 days prior to such annual meeting said proposed amendment, 
together with a report of the action taken thereon by the Board of 
Directors, shall be mailed by the Executive Director to each member 


of the Society. 


ARTICLE VII: REPEAL OF PREVIOUS CONSTITUTIONS 

All prior constitutions of the Society, and all amendments thereto 

and revisions thereof, are hereby expressly repealed and superseded by 
this Constitution. 





The Illinois State 
Historical Library 





THE ILLINOIS State Historical Library was created by an act of 
the General Assembly in 1889 to procure “all books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, monographs, writings and other material of historic interest 
and useful to the historian, bearing upon the political, physical, reli- 
gious or social history of the State of Illinois from the earliest known 
period of time.” Its work is directed by the State Historian under the 
administration of a board of three trustees appointed by the Governor 
and serving without compensation. 

The Historical Library now has 100,000 bound volumes and more 
than a million manuscripts. It is outstanding in its holdings of state 
and local history, Lincolniana and the Civil War, genealogy, the 
Mormons at Nauvoo and Illinois newspapers. 

The Library contains more nineteenth-century Illinois newspapers 
than are available in any other institution. The newspaper collection 
includes over 10,000 bound volumes and 9,000 rolls of microfilm. Cur- 
rently being received are 57 papers from 48 counties (38 on microfilm) 

39 dailies and 18 weeklies or semi-weeklies. The Library has eight 
newspapers whose files run one hundred years or more: Bloomington 
Pantagraph, Canton Ledger, Chicago Tribune, Dixon Telegraph, Ga- 
lena Gazette, Ottawa Republican-Times, Illinois State Journal and 
Illinois State Register (Springfield). In addition there are 23 other 
newspapers with files of fifty years or more. The Illinois State Journal 
has been indexed for the years 1831-1860. 

The only known copy of the first newspaper printed in the state, the 
Illinois Herald (Kaskaskia) of December 13, 1814, is found here, as 
is one of the three known copies of the only issue of the Nauvoo Ex- 
positor (anti-Mormon). There is a file (lacking one issue) of the 
Alton Observer, Elijah Lovejoy’s famous abolitionist paper. Partial 
files of four of the first five papers published in the state, as well as 
more than a million issues of newspapers, are in its collections. 

The map collection depicts Illinois from the early days, when the 
drawings were made from data supplied by the explorers, down to the 
present, with maps which show the latest changes by the State High- 
way Department. There are also thousands of prints, engravings, 
posters and photographs of persons, places and historical events. 

Histories of Illinois and of each county and many towns in the state 
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are available for ready use. Atlases, plat books, histories of institutions, 
churches, schools and colleges (including college catalogs dating back 
to the 1830’s) and of industrial and business organizations supplement 
the study of particular areas. 

The most popular single subject of inquiry is genealogy. The general 
collection comprises several thousand volumes, acquired with particular 
attention to the states to the east, southeast and south, from which the 
majority of early Illinois settlers migrated. This is the largest such 
collection in the state outside of Chicago. The policy of the Illinois 
State Historical Library is to answer specific genealogical inquiries, 
many of which come by mail. A growing collection of genealogical 
material on microcards is available for use in the Library. 

Complete files of the Illinois Monthly Magazine, the first magazine 
published in the state, are available in the Library, along with some six 
hundred books written by early travelers in Illinois. Among the rarest 
and most interesting is Victor Collot’s A Journey in North America. 
Here in text and in detailed maps are excellent accounts of his travels, 
begun in 1796 on the Wabash, Illinois, Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
A complete set of Illinois laws, dating from Hening’s Statutes at Large 

of Virginia (Illinois was part of Virginia, 1778-1784) to the laws 
enacted by the General Assembly in 1957, is in the Library, as is a 
copy of Pope’s Digest (1815), the first book published in Illinois. 

The Library’s manuscript collections include the papers of nine gov- 
ernors: Augustus C. French, Richard Yates, John M. Palmer, Shelby 
M. Cullom, Joseph W. Fifer, John P. Altgeld, Richard Yates, Jr., 
Charles S. Deneen and Henry Horner. Many letters of the other 
twenty-two governors are also in the manuscript files, along with size- 
able collections of the papers of other prominent IlIlinoisans. 

The Historical Library’s collection of Black Hawk War papers is the 
finest of its kind. It was gathered by Lieutenant Robert Anderson 
during the war in 1832. Included are a journal of Albert Sidney John- 
ston, letters to and from the commanding general, Henry Atkinson, 
and from General Winfield Scott, Colonel Zachary Taylor and Gover- 


nor John Reynolds. Among the several hundred items is a muster 


roll showing the name of Private Abraham Lincoln. 

Among the microfilm copies of manuscripts are the Robert Todd 
Lincoln collection of the papers of Abraham Lincoln and the papers 
of United States Senator Lyman Trumbull and of William H. Hern- 
don, Lincoln’s law partner, all obtained from the Library of Congress. 

Ranking among the top six institutions in the country in its collec- 
tion of Lincolniana, the Library has over 6,000 books and pamphlets 
relating to Lincoln. These include the outstanding collection of the 
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late Governor Horner, and are housed in the Henry Horner-Lincoln 
Room. The 1,212 original Lincoln manuscripts (June, 1958) include 
many of his finest letters. On permanent exhibit is one of five copies 
of the Gettysburg Address in the handwriting of Lincoln, together with 
the original manuscript of the address of Edward Everett delivered at 
the dedication of the national cemetery at Gettysburg, November 19, 
1863. The original minute book of the Pigeon Creek (Indiana) Bap- 
tist Church, of which Lincoln’s parents were members, is bound in 
home-tanned deer hide. There are election returns from New Salem 
written by Lincoln, his land surveys, legal documents, notes for the 
Jonesboro debate, his marriage license, nineteen letters to his intimate 
friend Joshua F. Speed and his earliest extant letter and check. There 
are more than one hundred letters of Mrs. Lincoln, and some letters 
of three of the four sons. 

The Alfred Whital Stern Civil War Collection of more than 10,000 
books on that monumental conflict is housed in a special room. Mr. 
Stern, a former Trustee of the Library, continues to add to this col- 
lection. 

Thirty-three volumes of the Illinois Historical Collections series have 
been published under the direction of the Library. Created Equal? 
The Complete Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858, edited by Paul M. 
Angle, was issued in 1958. Fifty-one volumes of the quarterly Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society (1908-1958) have been edited 
by the Library staff. 

On display in the foyer of the Lifarary are letters or documents of 
all the Presidents of the United States. Also displayed are the bookcase 
from the Lincoln and Herndon law office and the desk on which Lin- 
coln wrote his first inaugural address. In the Henry Horner-Lincoln 


Room, exhibits include the Library’s collection of Lincoln books and 


pamphlets, the Gettysburg Address, Lincoln’s marriage license, original 


doorplate, cane and gloves, a small model of a Civil War cannon which 
belonged to Tad Lincoln, and other items (periodically changed) of 
Lincolniana. ; 

The Illinois State Historical Library answers mail inquiries. How- 
ever, when a thorough examination of several books is essential to the 
solution of a reference question and the patron cannot come to the 
Library, books (when duplicates are available) may be sent to his own 
local public library for use there. Books that are rare, costly or difficult 
to replace must be consulted in the Library: so must all genealogical 
material and books which are in frequent use. Newspapers (original 
or microfilm) and manuscripts, being both unique and irreplaceable, 


are not available on loan. 
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Major’s Hall to Be Restored 


At the first Republican state convention held in Illinois, 
on May 29, 1856, Abraham Lincoln delivered his famous “‘lost 
speech.” In the following year the same building, Major’s Hall 
in Bloomington, was the location for the first classes of the newly 
founded Illinois State Normal University. 

The third story, in which was located the convention hall, was 
destroyed by fire in 1872, and since then the building has stood 
virtually ignored. It might have continued so for years to come 
had not the Bloomington city council passed an ordinance to con- 
vert the block on which it stands into an off-street parking lot. 

The impending destruction of the building roused the latent 
sentiment of Bloomingtonians and their neighbors. Spearheaded 
by the McLean County Historical Society, public opinion demanded 

and received — the exemption of the corner of Front and East 
streets, where the old hall stands, from the parking lot which will 
fill the rest of the block. ‘The third story will be restored, and 
Major’s Hall will take its place among the Lincoln shrines of cen- 
tral Illinois. CORRECTION: Since this 

i ,, t . : 
J0r's Hall has been torn —_ 


Next issue of the Dis 
Vermont, Illinois, Celebrates A Centennial _— 


Abraham Lincoln spoke in Vermont, Illinois, on October 


27, 1858. He had been driven to the town from Macomb the 


previous day by his friend Colonel Thomas Hamer, at whose home 


he had been an overnight guest. ‘The next day, “Lincoln is dis- 
couraged by the cool weather and steady rain, but speaks for an 
hour to the 1,000 assembled in Vermont. He stands under a large 
umbrella while he speaks. He returns to Macomb by carriage” 


(Harry E. Pratt, The Great Debates of 1858, p. 29] 
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In order to have better weather for the centennial celebration — 
and it turned out to be perfect — the ceremonies were put forward 
to October 5, preceded on October 3 and 4 by presentations of the 
play Abe Lincoln in Illinois, directed by Mrs. Don Baily of Table 
Grove and featuring Pierre Marshall in the role of Lincoln. 

The program in the park on October 5 included organ music 
by Olive Cox and Mrs. Harry Chick, a Boy Scout presentation of 
the flag, vocal music by girls of the grade and high schools under 
the direction of Mrs. Vesta Wilcoxen, music by the VIT High 
School band, and a talk by United States Judge F. O. Mercer, a 
former Vermont resident. Judge Mercer’s talk covered the history 
of Vermont up to Lincoln’s speech, with a brief sketch of Lincoln’s 
early career. 

Following the program and refreshments, the room where Lincoln 
stayed was opened for public view by Mr. and Mrs. Russell Kost, 


the present occupants of the Hamer home, and over four hundred 


persons took advantage of the opportunity. C. C. Mercer’s mu- 


seum was also open, and many antiques were on display in store 
windows. Rankin Beans and his mother, Mrs. Amos Beans, were 


general chairmen of the celebration. 


Lincoln Centennial at Mount Sterling 


The city of Mount Sterling commemorated on October 19 
the day, one hundred years before, when “Lincoln arrivefd] in 
Mt. Sterling, the county seat of Brown County, after a tedious car- 
riage ride of fifteen miles [from Meredosia], and addresse[d] a small 
crowd” before proceeding to Rushville to spend the night. (Harry 
E. Pratt, The Great Debates of 1858, p. 27.) 

At the centennial celebration, a red granite boulder and plaque 
were dedicated at the corner of the North Grade School yard, on 
the site where Lincoln spoke. Hardin E. Hanks, judge of the 
Beardstown city court, a relative of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and the 
presiding judge in the Beardstown re-enactment of the “Duff” 
Armstrong trial in May, was the speaker. 

Much enjoyment was added to the observance by its coincidence 
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with the blooming of more than 5,000 chrysanthemums, set out on 
lawns, in parks and along streets some years ago. 

The Brown County High School band headed a parade from the 
business district to the site of the celebration. Vocal and instru- 
mental music was by students of the Mt. Sterling schools. Sibley B. 
Gaddis was chairman of the committee in charge of arrangements. 


Lincoln’s Hand-Shaking Technique 


There are many tales about Lincoln’s prowess as a hand- 
shaker. Probably the one most often repeated is that of how he 
had to rest a few minutes before signing the Emancipation Procla- 
mation because he had shaken so many hands at the New Year's 
reception earlier that day. He wanted to be sure, he said, that his 
own hand did not tremble during the signing, for he had never 
in his life been more confident that what he was doing was right. 
The following anecdote, sent by the New York Times Washington 


correspondent on June 16, 1861, and printed in the Times two days 


later, describes the President’s hand-shaking technique which he had 


developed in the three and a half months since his inauguration: 


SHAKING HANbs WitHu A REGIMENT 


The President and Secretary S—Ewarp to-day visited the camps of 
the Cayuga and Onondaga Regiments [from upstate New York]. The 
President shook hands with each member of the Cayuga Regiment. 
I have seen nearly all of our great men, from JACKSON down, go 
through the “pump-handle movement,” but there certainly never was 
a man who could do it with the celerity and abandon of President 
LincoLtn. He goes it with both hands, and hand over hand, very 
much as a sailor would climb a rope. What is to the satisfaction of 
all is, that he gives a good honest, hearty shake, as if he meant it. 





Recent Acquisitions 


Of the Historical Library 





Horace Greeley, as editor of the 
New York Tribune, was one of the 
most prolific and influential 
Northern commentators on the 
Civil War and on the sectional 
strife of his time. A manuscript 
example of the famous Greeley 
chicken-track scrawl has been re- 
cently acquired by the Historical 
Library. It is a typical autograph 
editorial, written between the elec- 
tion of 1860 and the attack on 
Fort Sumter, and appears never 
to have been printed in the Trib- 
une. Titled “Union — Disunion — 
Compromise,” it concludes char- 
acteristically, “Let it be generally 
understood that the Republicans, 
while they do not desire disunion 
are not afraid of it and cannot 
be driven to repudiate their prin- 
ciples by threats of it, and all yet 
will be well.” 


The old veteran with his stories 
of the “Great Conflict” is a famil- 
iar enough figure in any genera- 
tion, but one who puts his remi- 
niscences in picture form is 
unusual. Frederick Eugene Ran- 
som of Company E, Eleventh IIli- 
nois Volunteers, did just that, and 
his thirty-two-page sketchbook of 
Civil War camp and battle scenes 
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is now in the Historical Library. 
Ransom was no artist, but he made 
the best of a fair skill and took 
infinite pains to record the humor 
and sentiment of his days in uni- 
His last sketch, “Once a 
which 


form. 
Rebel, Always a Rebel,” 
was drawn in 1891, reveals one 
soldier’s unforgiving anger toward 
the South. 


The founders of the town of 
Tremont, Illinois, had emigrated 
from New York, and when the 
time came for them to have a plat 
of their new town printed, it was 
natural that they should have the 
work done in their home city. The 
printer they chose was a young 
man of twenty-three who had just 
The 
map he produced has been given 
to the Library by Joseph L. Shaw 
of Geneseo. It is titled “Plat of 
Tremont, Illinois, With the Addi- 
tions Thereto, June, 1836; N. Cur- 
rier’s Lith., cor. Nassau & Spruce 
Sts., N.Y.” The lithographer Na- 
thaniel Currier was later to be 
better known as the senior partner 
of the great firm of “printmakers 
to the American people,” Currier 
& Ives. 


entered business for himself. 
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WHO: SIXTY 


YEARS OF 


AMERICAN EMINENCE. THE 


STORY OF WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA. 


By Cedric A. Larson 
Pp. 389. $5.00.) 


Every profession, business and 
trade has its own private humor, 
but here is something that is prob- 
ably unique — a Who’s Who sketch 
of Who’s Who: 


IN AMERICA, Who’s Who, bi- 
ograph. ref. dictionary; b. Chicago, 
1898-99; brain child of Albert Nelson 
John 


correspondence 


and Leonard; ed. 


Marquis 
entirely thru with 
world’s great; m. several outstanding 
printers the latest being Von Hoff- 
mann Press, St. Louis; children: 
Who’s Who in Chicago, Who’s Who 
in New England, Who’s Who in the 
East, Who’s Who in the Midwest, 
Who’s Who in the South and South- 
west, Who’s Who in the West, Who’s 
Who in 
Who's Who of American 
Who Was Who. 


dictionary of 


Commerce and Industry, 
Women, 
Began career as a 
“biographical living 


men and women, revised and _ re- 


issued biennially” (outstanding for- 
Am. 


having been included for several dec- 


eigners of reference interest 
ades) in 1958, containing 3328 pages, 
and 56,547 listings, of which 50,645 
are full sketches, for over 50 yrs. has 
maintained ratio of listing 3 in every 
10,000 Americans; edited and pub- 
lished by Albert Nelson Marquis, 
1898-1926, by Marquis and Wheeler 
Sammons, 1926-43, by 
1943-56, by Sammons family since 


Sammons, 


McDowell, Obolensky: New York, N. Y., 1958. 


1956; now celebrating 60th Anni- 
versary of continuous publication in 


Won 


and/or Fed. Trade Comm. 


Chicago. several lawsuits 
actions 
to protect integrity of biog. reference 
publishing; also won appeal in recent 
suit to preserve ownership and con- 
tinued publication in Chicago. Hon- 
ored by use in libraries, ednl. instns., 
newspapers, reference centers 
throughout world; by numerous mag- 


book 


now by 


azine and newspaper articles, 


reviews for decades, and 
book, Who: 60 Years of American 
Eminence. Served in World War I 
and II as work 
in Pentagon, military post libraries 
and on shipboard. Mem. A.L.A., 
Spl. Libs. Assn., Chicago Assn. Com- 


merce and Industry, Nat. and Chi- 


standard reference 


cago Better Business burs. N. Michi- 
gan Ave. Assn. Clubs: ‘Throughout 
nation fixture in club libraries. Ad- 
dress: Marquis Publications Bldg., 
210 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 11. 

That is the factual essence of 
this story, but it takes less than one 
of the 389 pages that make up the 
book. 
publishing history and a fascinat- 
the 


The rest is an interesting 


ing collection of studies of 
nearly 350,000 biographies that 
compose the “sixty years of Amer- 
ican eminence.” 

Before he launched the “Big 
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Red Book” Albert Nelson Marquis 
mulled over the idea for several 
years. He borrowed the “Who” 
of the title from an English publi- 
cation that had been started sev- 
eral years earlier, but that was as 
far as the He 
based his listings on “meritorious 


imitation went. 
achievement” (instead of birth or 
title auto- 
biographical and omitted the al- 
the 


made the sketches 


manac-like information of 
English publication. 

Like several other Chicago busi- 
ness leaders of the turn of the cen- 


tury, Marquis could be described 


as almost puritanically strait-laced. 


He was “an ardent supporter of 
the Christian Temperance Union 
jand] the Anti-Cigarette and Anti- 
Narcotic Leagues.” For the first 
forty years of Who’s Who he was 
the sole judge of who would be 
listed — and he barred Frank Lloyd 
Wright as long as he thought he 
the 
had been mar- 
Across the sketch 
submitted by an actor he once 
“Kall: divorced; talks too 
would not 


could (until 1924) because 
famous architect 


ried three times. 


wrote: 
much.” For years h 
permit the listing ot an advertis- 
ing executive because he did not 
consider advertising “a reputable 
field of endeavor.” Incidentally, 
Marquis did not include himself 
among the great until Volume 7 
(1912-1913), which was the first 
issued after his marriage in 1910 
at the age of fifty-five — and he 
never did mention his age. 
Although he remained active in 
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the business until his death late 
in 1943, Marquis sold a controlling 
interest in 1926 to Wheeler Sam- 
mons, Sr., and A. W. Shaw — after 
searching for someone who would 
continue the high standards he 
had established. Sammons later 
purchased Shaw’s interest, but he 
did not become active in publish- 
ing Who’s Who until about 1937. 
He continued as head of the busi- 
ness until his death in 1956, and 
since then it has been operated by 
members of his family with 
Wheeler Sammons, Jr., as _presi- 
dent. 

If Marquis was somewhat re- 
served and withdrawn in his deal- 
ings with people, Wheeler Sam- 
mons, Sr., was entirely the op- 
posite — even to the planning and 
perpetration of elaborate practical 
jokes. His favorite gimmick was 
“Tomahawk College,’ which he 
invented along with a fabulous 
faculty and an entirely imaginary 
The 


he passed out among his friends 


student body. matchbooks 


were fancily engraved ‘“Toma- 
hawk College, P. O. 334, 
Minocqua, Wisconsin,” and some 


Box 


of the recipients would be notified 
of honorary degrees or be made 
trustees of the mythical institution. 
Several reported to have 
turned the tables on him by listing 


Who’s Who 


writeups as alumni of Tomahawk. 


are 


themselves in their 

This spurious information did 
not get by the editors, and it had 
nothing to do with the phony list- 
ings that are inserted in every is- 





sue of Who’s Who to trap would- 
be plagiarists attempting to pirate 
the material for use in similar ref- 
erence books. ‘The listings are 
entirely fictitious, and the ad- 
dresses are a Who’s Who plant — 
when the plagiarist queries the 
subject he will get an answer, but 
the Marquis company will have an 
open-and-shut case against him. 
This trick is but one of the in- 
teresting sidelights in author Lar- 
son’s book. Some of the others 
have to do with the inside work- 
ings of the business, and still an- 
concerns outside 


other category 


studies that have been made of 
the names listed. 

One chapter is titled “How to 
Get Your Name in Who’s Who,” 
but as close as the author comes 
to divulging this secret is to advise 
the prospect that an almost nec- 
essary first step is to get a college 


degree. He says that more than 


go per cent of those currently list- 


ed have at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree. Then the aspirant might 
move to Connecticut, where there 
are more than seventy-five Who’s 
Who-ers per 100,000 population. 
Or he 
Nobel prize. 
Actually, of 
listed in the Big Red Book is there 


could win a Pulitzer or 


course, eV ery one 


by invitation — although the edi- 
tors receive as many as twenty- 
five letters each week from self- 
nominators. ‘To save themselves 
the work of constantly making de- 
cisions they have set up certain 
listings. 


classes of “arbitrary” 
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Thus, they include the names of 
all persons elected to high public 
office, officers of the Army, Air 
Force and Marine Corps above the 
rank of brigadier and Navy offi- 
cers above the rank of captain, 
heads of colleges and universities, 
members of certain learned socie- 
ties, and the heads of businesses 
above a certain “capitalization 
level.” 

This last “arbitrary” classifica- 
Who its 
The 


1938-1939 volume carried a sketch 


tion once caused Who’s 


most embarrassing moments. 


of one F. Donald Coster, who was 
president of the drug firm of Mc- 
When he shot 


himself after being exposed for 


Kesson & Robbins. 


swindling the company out of sev- 
eral million dollars, it was learned 
that he faked 


Who’s Who sketch also — in 


had most of his 
1g0Q, 
the year he said he received a 
Ph.D. the “U. of Heidel- 
berg,’ he was actually serving a 
Philip 


Musica for smuggling cheese. Mu- 


from 


penitentiary sentence as 
sica’s machinations are told in de- 
tail here — and when the first edi- 
tion of Who Was Who appeared in 
1943, the circumstances were ex- 
plained under the “Coster, Frank 
Donald” entry. Most newspapers 
were editorially gleeful over the 
incident, but when they were asked 
if Who’s 


methods or policy, they decided 


Who should change its 


that the batting average was about 
.g99 and that was good enough 
for them. 


The most automatic of the “ar- 
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bitrary” biographees in Who’s 
Who, of course, are the Presidents 
of the United States. The first 
edition (1898-1899) contained the 
names of six Presidents, past, pres- 
ent and future: Benjamin Har- 
rison and Grover Cleveland had 
already served; William McKin- 
ley was the incumbent, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft and Woodrow Wilson were 
yet to be tapped. Their sketches, 
and how they changed from issue 
to issue, and those of the men who 
came after them make up what 
is probably the most interesting 
chapter in Larson’s book. Before 
he died “T.R.” had the longest 
sketch of any President, one hun- 
dred four lines (1918-1919), and 
“Silent Cal” Coolidge was satis- 
Herbert 
Hoover, who uses Who’s Who for 


fied with twenty-three. 


bedtime reading, has the distinc- 
tion of having appeared in twenty- 
five consecutive issues — more than 
President. Although 
the sketches are autobiographical, 


any other 
the editors do sometimes edit, and 
President Truman was involved in 
He 


contended that he should be listed 


two controversies with them. 


as the thirty-second President since 
“there have only been thirty-two 
men President of the United States 
up to and including me” and that 
the “S” 
be followed by a period because 
The 


result was that in the current edi- 


in his name should not 
it did not stand for a name. 


tion he is listed as ‘““Truman, Har- 
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ry S, 33d President of United 
States (32d man to serve al- 
though officially designated 33d 
President). President Eisenhow- 
er was first listed in the 1944-1945 
edition with a twenty-five-line 
sketch. This was increased until 
in 1952-1953 it reached fifty-seven 
lines with twenty-six more in an 
addendum. He began whittling 


the space down after he became 
President, and in the current edi- 


tion his sketch is nineteen lines 
in length. 

Other chapters are concerned 
with the age of biographees — the 
actress 
Margaret O’Brien in 1946-1947 


when she was eight — with Negro 


youngest ever listed was 


and foreign-born entries and sev- 
Still 
another chapter discusses “How 
They Wanted to be Remem- 
bered” — and it 
Harry Houdini 


known as “actor, inventor, author” 


eral other special groups. 


turns out that 
wanted to be 


but was listed as “magician,” and 
Harold L. Ickes wrote, ‘““My mid- 
dle name is LeClaire and if you 
print it I'll sue.” Also, the evan- 
gelical Billys are listed as “Sunday, 
William Ashley” and “Graham, 
William Franklin.” 


the Who’s Who editors evidently 


Incidentally, 


exercised the biographee’s preroga- 
tive when, in the sketch at the 
beginning of these notes, they neg- 
lected to mention that the price 
for the first edition of Who’s Who 
in America was $2.75 and for the 
thirtieth edition it is $25. 


H.F.R. 
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CITIES AND CAMPS OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES 


By FitzGerald Ross. 
versity of Illinois Press: 


English-born FitzGerald Ross at- 
tended German universities and 
He 
entered the Confederate states as 
a military observer and writer in 
May, 1863. He left in April, 1864, 
by way of Nassau and Havana and 
spent some time in the northern 
states and Canada before return- 
ing to England. 


served in the Austrian army. 


At times Ross was in company 
of Colonel Sir Arthur Fremantle 
(The Fremantle Diary) and Frank 
Vizetelly, correspondent for The 
Illustrated London News, and oth- 
ers of the reporting brigade. All 
had access to the leading military 
figures of the Confederacy. 

Ross is addicted to a penchant 
of war correspondents through the 
ages — reporting the reporters, 
but he also has a delightfully easy 
style in reporting generals, soldiers, 
horses, mules, tents, mansions, 
slaves, masters and the scenes of 
the The 
drawn at the time of the action, 


day. whole picture, 
is a fine study of the South at war. 

Ross proceeded from Richmond 
to the Shenandoah Valley and 
then up to Gettysburg on his first 
tour. His impressions of the Get- 
tysburg battle are a fine contribu- 
tion to the literature on that event. 

A trip to Charleston provided a 
good mid-war picture of the siege 
there. He observed the battles 
in the Chattanooga area and then 
in Richmond. 


was_ back Along 


Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell. 
Urbana, 1958. Pp. 262. 


(Uni- 
$4.50.) 
the way he set down good descrip- 
tions of Braxton Bragg, Jeb Stuart 
and other generals. He made an- 
other southern swing to Charles- 
ton and Mobile before leaving for 
Nassau and Havana on a block- 
ade-runner. 

When he New York, 


Ross reported the scene there, but 


got to 


his sympathy for the Southern 
cause was still apparent, as it was 
He saw 
Niagara Falls before he left by 
way of Canada. 


again in Philadelphia. 


His narrative is 
simple and direct throughout. 
Richard Harwell has done an 
excellent job of editing. He left 
Ross’s work in its original style 
and supplemented it with most in- 
formative footnotes. In this Har- 
well kept citations of book and 


page to a minimum and supplied 
that 
Harwell went 


quotations or background 
add to Ross’s text. 
to many original sources for rele- 
vant material. One was the In- 
dex, “a remarkable propagandistic 
journal published for the Con- 
federates in 
Hotze.” 
Athenaeum, the Saturday Review, 
and Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag- 


London by Henry 


Other sources were the 


azine, which originally published 
Ross’s articles. 

Of Ross’s work, Harwell says: 
“As an honest (though over-sym- 
pathetic) picture of the Confed- 
eracy during the latter half of 
1863 and the early months of 1864, 
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it is one of the finest and most 
informative of the relatively few 
inclusive records left by outside 
observers of the Confederacy in 


its own time.” 


There are a number of rare pho- 


tographs and drawings to illustrate 
the book. End papers are engrav- 


LINCOLN FINDS GOD 
By Ralph G. Lindstrom. 
1958. 


Pp. 120, $3.00. ) 


Excluding the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln, probably his re- 
ligious beliefs have been the sub- 
ject of more special studies than 
any other phase of his career. And 
probably more nonsense has been 
written on this subject than any 
other. As Paul Angle says in A 
Shelf of Lincoln Books, “Nearly 
everything that has been written 
about Lincoln’s religion is either 
controversial or biased.” Lind- 
strom’s little book, like few in its 
field, represents a sincere attempt 
to present only the facts. It should 
be read by all who are interested 
in Lincoln’s religious beliefs. It 
ranks alongside William E. Bar- 
ton’s The Soul of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Lindstrom lets Lincoln speak 
for himself most of the time. The 
reader can see how Lincoln 
phrased his references to God and, 
in a sense, grew from a sensitive 
seeker for the truth into a man 
who apparently believed in a Di- 
whose will is 


vine Providence 
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ings of Ross’s manuscript. ‘The 
University of Illinois Press has 
done an excellent job of design 
and typography ; the contents page 
has been given unusual treatment, 
and chapter beginnings have extra 
indentations of white space. 
Gitsert G. Twiss 
Chicago 


New York, 


ngmans, Green & Co.: 


eventually done on earth, and 
whose will we should seek to know 
and do. Lincoln sought to be on 
the side of God rather than to 
implore God to be on his side. 
Closely related to Lincoln's re- 
ligious beliefs were his beliefs in 


Our fed- 


eral union he looked upon as “the 


America and its future. 


last best hope of earth.” Lincoln’s 
love of country was, indeed, al- 
But 


nothing chauvinistic about it. It 


most a religion. there was 
was an idealistic patriotism, some- 
thing that today seems to have 
the 


world wars. 


disillusionment 
But 


this kind of patriotism, or belief 


been lost in 


following two 
in our country, must be regained 
if we are to keep America a bul- 
wark of freedom and light in a 
world which seems to be growing 
darker all the time. 

In presenting Lincoln’s views of 
our country’s destiny in Lincoln 
Finds God, the author has made 
an even greater contribution than 


in his excellent discussion of Lin- 





coln’s religious beliefs. For as a 
nation we need to believe in some- 
thing, stand for something, have 
an ideal which we seek to attain. 
Mere opposition to totalitarianism 
is not enough. We must believe. 
Lincoln believed in man — he be- 
lieved in the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and he 
wanted to see that this country 
adhered to those principles. Free- 
dom and equality of opportunity 
are absolute essentials in a true 


democracy. 
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Social justice was an essential 
part of Lincoln’s credo. He was 
not a member of any church. The 
creeds of his time kept him out- 
side the pale of orthodox. religion. 
But seeking to know and to do the 
will of God was religion to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. This nation “under 
God” should be the hope of the 
world — a bulwark of social jus- 
tice, a light in the darkness for 
the oppressed of the world. 

S. A. W. 


AMERICAN MURDER BALLADS AND THEIR STORIES 


By Olive Wooley Burt. 


Pp. xiii, 272. $5.50.) 


Mrs. Burt, whose background in- 


cludes such varied activities as 
school-teaching, newspaper work, 
and writing true crime stories, 
brings a boundless enthusiasm to 
her task of collecting murder bal- 
lads. If enthusiasm could serve 


as the sole, or even principal, re- 


quirement, the book would stand 


as an unqualified success; unfor- 
tunately, there is no evidence of 
any broad knowledge of balladry 
or of the musical backgrounds. 

The ballads, loosely gathered 
into eight chapters, are less inter- 
esting to me than the stories that 
go with them. This may be taken 
as a tribute to Mrs. Burt’s facile 
way with a story as much as a 
criticism of her practice of giving 
incomplete ballads when she 
wishes. 

This volume can hardly be in- 


Oxford University Press: 


New York, 1958 


tended for the scholar; its employ- 
ment of incomplete ballads or of 
single versions when several are 
known, and the absence of any- 
thing relating to the ballads about 
Tom Dula (Dooley Laura 
Birchie Potter, or Ellen 


Smith, among others, point to the 


and 


Foster, 


work of the amateur and hobbyist. 
Perhaps then, the effort is aimed 
If so, 


the author’s comfortable prose 


at the popular audience. 


may again be praised. One of the 
requirements for the popular bal- 
lad collection is the inclusion of 
Mrs. Burt 
able, or has not seen fit, to provide 
She 


which 


music. has not been 


tunes for most of her ballads. 
describes the process by 
melodies reached 


some of her 


print. “My husband patiently 
picked out again and again on the 


piano the tunes I tried to sing for 


14! 
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him, until he worked out a melody 
that sounded right for my memory 
of a song heard, perhaps, years 
ago.” The result, in several cases, 
is just what one would expect from 
this method: a melody that is 
superficially correct, but lacking 
in the easy grace of the folk tune. 
There is one song beginning “Ist 
das nicht ein ransom note?” that 
she says was sung to the tune of 
“Ach, du lieber Augustine.” It is 
painfully obvious that the tune 
should be “‘Schnitzelbank.” Since 
Mrs. Burt has stated that the 
broadsides containing ballads were 
“descendants of the old trouba- 
dour songs and minnesinger 
lieder,” I wish she had furnished 


some tangible evidence of this 


contribution to music history. 

A number of entries are indexed 
under the heading “Illinois.” All 
but two are passing references to 
places or circumstances that form 
the background for ballads not 
concerned with the state in any 
important way. Of the remaining 
pair, one contains the lines “But 
Chicago’s big fire showed the 
world that Jim Fisk / Would never 
go back on the poor,” this being 
the only reference to Illinois in 
the course of five verses, while the 
other is a ballad on “The Death 
of Charlie Burger,” a bootlegger 
from the southern part of the 
state. 

Etwyn A. WIENANDT 
Baylor University 


THE LOST PANORAMAS OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


By John Francis McDermott. 


cago, 1958. Pp. 211. $7.50.) 


In this book Author McDermott 
recreates a forgotten story of the 
1840's. Few people of our day 
have even heard of the great mov- 


ing pictorial strips which thrilled 
our great-grandfathers before the 


newsreel, travelogue and animated 
picture, as we know it, existed. He 
deals with five panoramas of the 
Mississippi, most of which pic- 
tured the stream from St. An- 
thony’s Falls in Minnesota to the 
delta near New Orleans. 

The thrilled audiences saw the 
lowlands, the bluffs, snaggy trees, 
willow-covered islands and sand 
bars. Life along the banks of the 
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Chi- 


(University of Chicago Press: 


mighty artery received due atten- 
tion — Indian villages, small and 
large cities of the period; docks 
and water fronts; as well as the 
croppers and aristocrats, fisher- 
men and trappers, and stevedores 
loading freight. There were sim- 
ple cabins along the banks, the 
homes of wealthy planters, and the 
watercraft that plied the river. 
How were these pictures made 
to move? The four-foot-high can- 
vas was wound onto one upright 
roller, and unrolled from another. 
The tremendous strips were cut 
into sections to make them man- 


ageable. Painting the enormous 





stretches of canvas was anything 
but simple, for the strips measured 
in length from 440 yards (1,320 
feet) 
three-fifths of a mile! 
of the strips could be run off in 


to 1,250 yards almost 


As many 


an evening as the audience would 
sit through. They were accom- 
panied by narrative description 

The audiences ate 
But five on the same 


and music. 
them up! 
subject would seem to have been 
too many. 

The rivalry between the artist- 
authors, with their claims of stu- 
pendous length for their pictures 
(one billed his as four miles long) 
furnished hot copy for the news- 
papers and, of course, publicity 
for the shows. Not all press agents 
were born in our time! 

The author tells the stories of 
the intrepid and tireless panorama 
something of their 
sketch, 
then paint the huge canvases. 
John Banvard, a self-taught paint- 
er, seems to have done well finan- 


artists, and 


struggles to record and 
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cially, gaining fame, a sizeable 
fortune and even the honor of a 
command performance at Wind- 
sor Castle. John Rawson Smith 
and Samuel Stockwell 
fortunate, both losing the money 


were less 
and effort they had expended in 
creating their views. Henry Lewis 
was lucky — but he was a well- 
trained artist as well as a promoter. 
After a success in this country, he 
took his picture abroad and sold 
it to an East Indian planter. Fi- 
nally came Leon Pamaréde, of 
French extraction, who had a 
wonderful financial start but was 
ruined by the fire that destroyed 
his picture. The effort and hope 
that went into these five pictures 
are incalculable. The loss of the 
panoramas is not in the paintings 
alone but in the record of customs 
and the changing scenes they pro- 
vided; little remains except a few 
lithographs belonging to historical 
societies. 
FRANCES RIDGELY 
Curator of Art 
Illinois State Museum 


ILLINOIS INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 1818-1848 


3y John H. Krenkel. 
$4.00. 


Pp. 252. 


John H. Krenkel’s volume on IIli- 
nois internal improvements pre- 
sents a detailed, factual 
political history of Illinois’ experi- 
planning, constructing, 


sood, 


ments in 
financing and operating a trans- 
the first 
The 


portation system during 


thirty years of statehood. 


Torch 


Press: Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1958. 
author has built his account main- 
ly from published state and fed- 
eral documents, unpublished state 
records and newspapers. 

To those unschooled in the his- 
tory of state economic ventures, 
the magnitude of the Illinois ex- 
periment in building internal im- 
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provements is nothing short of 
astonishing. Here is the story 
related by Author Krenkel: From 
1818 to 1836, the members of the 
Illinois legislature, keenly aware 
of the state’s needs for markets 
and settlers, repeatedly introduced 
measures to improve roads and 
rivers. Hampered by a lack of 
state funds on the one hand and 
by the inability of incorporated 
companies to raise capital on the 
other, the exponents of internal 
improvements had almost nothing 
to show for their efforts by 1836. 
During the following year, how- 
ever, the legislators — infected by 
the optimism of boom times 
voted to build 1,300 miles of rail- 
roads and to make extensive river 
improvements. ‘To finance these 
ventures, the Internal Improve- 
ments Act authorized the state to 
borrow $8.000.000. Supporters of 
the measure confidently predicted 
that the system of transportation 
Krenkel dis- 


sents convincingly from those who 


would pay for itself. 


have characterized the passage of 
the act of 1837 as an orgy of log- 


rolling 


¢, vote trading and scheming 
pages 72-57 

The ensuing depression turned 
the golden dream of internal im- 
provements into a financial night- 
mare. At first the state tried to 
continue construction of the sys- 
tem. <As it became increasingly 
difficult to find markets for Illinois 
securities and to pay contractors, 
sentiment developed in favor of 
In Feb- 


abandoning the program. 
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ruary, 1841, the legislature decid- 


ed to stop further construction. 
the the 


completion of the only sizeable 


Later state authorized 
piece of railroad Illinois could 
boast from all the plans of 1837, 
a line from Springfield to Mere- 
dosia. Time proved it to be an 
economic lemon. 

Krenkel explains the primary 
mistakes made in the construction 
and administration of the internal 
improvement system. First, con- 
struction of all roads simultane- 
ously led to labor and material 
shortages and high costs; all esti- 


An- 


other major source of difficulty 


mates of cost were too low. 


was the board of public works, 
the 


The board members, elect- 


admiaistrative arm of pro- 
gram. 
ed by the legislature, swayed under 
political pressures both in deter- 
mining routes and in letting con- 
tracts. 

In addition to relating the less 
well-known history of the Internal 
Improvements Act of 1837, the 
author tells the more familiar his- 
tory of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal. He devotes more than a 
third of the volume to a detailed 
consideration of the problems TIli- 
nois faced in liquidating the in- 
ternal improvement and canal 
debts. 

In modern terms, I]linois state 
debts incurred under the 1837 
Internal Improvements Act and 
for the construction of the canal 
appear small. Governor Thomas 


Ford estimated them at about 
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$15,000,000 in 1842. Inthatsame_ fFord. He praises Illinois’ record 
year the state collected in taxes in discharging its obligations, first 
something over $98,500 for all of all, as a record superior in 
purposes, whereas the annual in- honesty to that of those states who 
terest on the debt amounted to resorted to repudiation and, sec- 
almost $800,000 (page 148). ondly, as a record superior in 
When the Illinois and Michigan promptness to that of some states 
Canal was finally completed in _ better able to pay. 
1848, its total cost had run to more Krenkel has written a good, ac- 
than $8,000,000. With income curate political history. Yet this 
from tolls, rents, interest and sale history of “internal improvements” 
of the canal land grant and with would be more meaningful had 
money from the Illinois Central the author developed fully a 
Railroad fund, the state liquidated broader theme implicit in his sub- 
the canal debt by 1871. ject: the role played by the state 
The internal improvement sys- and federal governments in the 
tem, however, had no income with economic development of Illinois 
which to discharge its debts. The and even of the nation. During 


sale of property connected with’ the past fifteen years a number of 


the system returned slightly less scholars, including the Handlins, 


than one million dollars to the Carter Goodrich, Louis Hartz and 
state, so that the major portion of | Milton Heath, have done much to 
these obligations had to be met re-evaluate the role of government 
through taxation and the purchase in the American economy.  Por- 
of state bonds in the open market. — tions of their work place the state 
By the early 1880's the state finally internal improvement programs in 
had liquidated the debts arising national perspective. In a similar 
from the Internal Improvements — vein the Illinois story would make 
Act of 1837. important reading for a wider au- 
Krenkel believes that much of  dience. 
the credit for solving the debt MarGarRET BEATTIE BOGUE 
problems must go to Governor Iowa City, Iowa 


POLITICS IN WISCONSIN 
By Leon D. Epstein. (The University of Wisconsin Press: Madison, 


1958. Pp. 157. $3.50. 


Professor Epstein’s study does not not much attention is directed to 
reach into the uniqueness of Wis- the intensely interesting question 
consin’s political personalities and of how a state which elected the 
institutions, but rather is a broad —LaFollettes could also elect a Joe 
study of political behavior. Thus, McCarthy, all within a short span 
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of years. In fact, this book em- 
ploys little political narrative but, 
instead, presents a scientific com- 
pilation of political data for the 
purpose of testing certain hypothe- 
ses based on the concept of the 
American two-party system, ex- 
pressing either conformity with, or 
deviation from, that system. 

Objective and clinical as this 
approach may be, Professor Ep- 
stein deals with fascinating figures 
concerning a state which for more 
than fifty years operated outside 
the traditional American two- 
party framework — unusual in 
other than southern states — and 
from these materials he concludes 
that Wisconsin has moved toward 
the conventional two-party pat- 
tern. 

Politically, post-Civil War Wis- 
consin, until 1896, broadly re- 
sembled most other north-central 
states in its dominant Republican- 
ism, but the Democrats still pro- 
vided substantial opposition, as in- 
dicated by the Democratic vote 
for governor, which _ hovered 
around 46 per cent of the total. 
This Democratic minority, how- 
ever, was no less conservative than 
the Republican Party. The divi- 
sion was rather on the basis of 
rum-romanism versus the postwar 
claim of Republicans to patriotism 
and respectability. 

That the ambitious Robert La- 
Follette was realistic is evidenced 
by his choice of the Republican 
Party as the vehicle of his progres- 
sive movement, and there is little 
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doubt that the impact of this 
choice hastened the decline of the 
Democratic Party as an effective 
political opposition. From 1900 
to 1932 Wisconsin’s political bat- 
tles were fought within the Repub- 
lican Party, and never in those 
years did the Democrats win a 
governorship. In fact, under the 
leadership of the LaFollette sons, 
all liberal elements of the Demo- 
cratic Party were taken into the 
separate Progressive organization, 
so that the Democratic Party was 
reduced to third-party status. In 
1938, for example, the Democratic 
candidate for governor polled only 
8 per cent of the total vote. 
Professor Epstein points out that 
such an anomalous situation could 
not continue, and finally the al- 
liance between the Progressives 
and the national Democratic ad- 
ministration split under the com- 
bined effect of Philip LaFollette’s 
effort to a national third 
party and the irreconcilable dif- 
the isolationist 


form 


ferences between 
LaFollettes and the international- 
ist Roosevelt. ‘Thereafter, at least 
compared to previous twentieth- 
century experience, Wisconsin be- 
gan to approach the two-party 
model in that competition for Re- 
publican officeholders now came 
more from Democrats in the gen- 
eral election than from opponents 
in the:r own primary. Solid Re- 
publican dominance remained, 
however, despite the growth of 
Democratic majorities in metro- 


politan centers and marginal farm- 





ing areas, and this fact helps to 
explain the curiosity that voters 
who elected Robert LaFollette, 
Sr., could also elect Joe McCarthy 
— both were Republicans with 
much magnetism and a similar 
outlook on foreign policy. 

It is pointed out that the defeat 
of Robert LaFollette, Jr., by Joe 
McCarthy in the 1946 primary 
may have been a happy event in 
that it was decisive in future polit- 
ical history of the state, since never 
again did a LaFollette campaign 


LINCOLN LIVES 
By Margaret J. O’Connell. 
59. $2.00.) 


This is a most unusual little book 
written by an ardent admirer of 
Abraham Lincoln and an extreme- 
ly enthusiastic photographer. Miss 
O’Connell is also a schoolteacher. 
Fortunate, indeed, are youngsters 
whose instructor is a person of 
such keen interests. 

The book is in the form of a 
diary which begins June 26, 1952, 
in Springfield, Illinois. The last 
entry is August 28, 1956, a day 
which began with breakfast in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. Only 
those days are included which 
record a visit to some place asso- 
ciated with Lincoln, his parents 
or other ancestors, or a museum 
of Lincoln relics. 


Perhaps during the year of 1958 


the author was able to visit the 
towns associated with the Lincoln- 


Douglas Debates. In Springfield 


(Vantage Press: 
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for state-wide office, and no one 
remained to attract the liberal and 
labor vote to the Republican Par- 
ty. Generally speaking, the result 
has been to divide the electorate 
into conservative-isolationist Re- 
publicans and liberal-internation- 
alist Democrats. 

This book is a necessity to any- 
one interested in the politics of 
Wisconsin or any of the north- 
central states. 

Jerry M. SLecHTA 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 


New York, 1957. Pp. 


she missed seeing, apparently, one 
of the greatest collections of Lin- 
colniana in the country at the IIli- 
nois State Historical Library, and 
the 
now the Sangamon 


no mention is made of 
old Capitol 
County Courthouse) which played 
so important a part in Lincoln’s 
life and near which his law offices 
were located. 

We had never before heard of 
Arnold 


claimed, was a member of Lin- 


Almerrin E. who, it is 
coln’s bodyguard and, though not 
on duty the night of April 14, 
1865, was in Ford’s Theatre and 
later got a piece of crepe from 
Lincoln’s casket. More light on 
him would be appreciated. 

We doubt if Lincoln’s visit to 
Independence Hall in February, 
1861, was his first to that historic 


building. Lincoln attended the 
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Whig Convention in Philadelphia 
in 1848 and was there several 
days. It seems reasonable to 
assume that he would have made 
an effort to see so famous a land- 


mark as Independence Hall. 


Anyone interested in making 
similar pilgrimages to places asso- 
ciated with Lincoln or his ances- 
tors will enjoy seeing the selections 
this author has made and _ her 
experiences in finding them. 


>. A. W. 


THE PAPERS OF SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON, VOL. XI. 


Edited by Milton W. Hamilton. 
Pp. 1124. $8.00.) 


York: Albany, N. Y., 1957. 


Scholars and students of American 
colonial history will welcome this 
addition to the Sir William John- 
son collection. The discovery of 
many new letters, dated from 1766 
to 1774, caused this volume to 
grow to such length that another 
one (containing journals, accounts, 
and land papers) will be necessary 
to complete the publication of the 
Johnson papers. This additional 
volume and an index to the entire 
collection will be published in the 
Dr. Harailton has 


done a very commendable job of 


near future. 


editing the material and identify- 
ing the sources. 


This reviewer, however, does 


(University of the State of New 


question the year date of the letter 
from Thomas Gage to William 
found on page 547. 


Since this item is taken from a 


Johnson 


copy — not the original — an error 
could have been made by the copy- 


ist years ago. The year certainly 


should be 1769 and not 1768 be- 
cause was killed within 
the first week after Easter in 1769. 


Pontiac 


And the word “Pevin” probably 
was the copyist’s reading of “Peo- 
ria.” (See The Papers of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, VII: 15-16 and 
Collections of the Illinois State 
Historical Library, XVI: 556.) 
Wayne C. TEMPLE 
Lincoln Memorial University 
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Society's 1958 Meeting Largest Ever Held 


Perfect autumn weather and an 
interesting program, plus the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the 
fifth Lincoln-Douglas Debate, at- 
tracted the largest crowd ever to 
attend a meeting of the Illinois 
State Historical Society when the 
fifty-ninth annual session was held 
in Galesburg on October 4 and 5. 
So large was the attendance that 
it taxed the capacities of the avail- 
able dining facilities. Only on 
one occasion, however, did this 
result in disappointment to any 
of the visitors. That was at the 
Annual Dinner Saturday, when it 
was necessary to limit the number 
of tickets to four hundred and 
to turn away about twenty late 
applicants. 

Knox College and Galesburg 
were hosts to the meeting, which 
was a part of their four-day cele- 
bration of the Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate centennial. ‘The college 
had a number of special exhibits 
for the occasion, and the campus 
was decorated in a modernized 
version of its appearance in 1858. 
Most of 
displays of implements, utensils, 


the stores had window 


clothing, pictures and other items 
that could be called “antiques” 
even if they were not quite a cen- 


tury old. 


Historical Society members reg- 
istered on Saturday morning at 
the “Old Main” Building of Knox 
College — at the east end of which 
Lincoln and Douglas had debated. 
The morning session was held in 
Beecher Chapel (built in 1855 
on the Knox campus, where the 
Civil 
Beecher, brother of Henry Ward 


War minister was Edward 


and Harriet Beecher 
President Sharvy G. Um- 
beck of Knox outlined briefly the 


Beecher 
Stowe. 


history of the college in welcom- 
ing the group to the campus. 
Galesburg Mayor William H. 
Small and Knox County School 
R. Peck 


welcomed the visitors. 


Superintendent J. also 

One of the most important pro- 
grams of the two-day session fol- 
This 


was the Joseph Medill Symposium 


lowed these short greetings. 


on the ‘Constitution and Declara- 
tion of Independence as Issues in 
the Lincoln-Douglas Debates.”’ 
Allan Nevins of the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California, and Willard L. King of 
Chicago made a debate-style pres- 


Historians 


entation of the subject and their 
talks were followed by comments 
by Arthur Bestor of Champaign 
and Harlington Wood, Jr., of 


Springfield. (The papers of Mr. 
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Nevins and Mr. King will be pub- 


lished in the Spring, 1959, issue of 
this Journal, which will be the Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial number. ) 

Society members and representa- 
tives of several midwestern Civil 
War Round Tables were the guests 
of Knox at a luncheon served in 
the gardens and dining rooms of 
the college’s Whiting Hall. Group 
singing of “Oh! Susanna,” “Dixie” 
and “Blue Tail Fly” followed the 
luncheon. 

In the early afternoon some of 
the members attended the Knox- 
Monmouth football game (Knox 
won, 30-12), while others visited 
the various exhibits, particularly 
those in the Henry M. Seymour 
Library Building. In the lobby 
there was an art exhibit consist- 
ing of paintings, watercolors, cray- 
ink 


sketches of Lincoln, early Gales- 


on drawings, and pen and 
burg scenes and the city’s found- 
ers. One room of the library was 
devoted to the Elsie O. and Philip 
D. Sang Collection of Lincolniana, 
and in a larger room were a num- 
ber of other exhibits. These in- 
cluded the collections of papers, 
photographs and antiques of sev- 
eral Galesburgers plus the ten 
panels of the Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bates exhibit of the State Histori- 
cal Library (see Autumn Journal). 

Sessions were resumed at Beech- 
er Chapel at 4 p.M., when Dr. 
Hermann R. Muelder, professor 
of history and dean of Knox Col- 
lege, gave a talk on “The Moral 
Lights Around Us,” the title of 
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which was from Lincoln’s state- 
ment during the Galesburg debate 
“He is 
lights 


about Douglas’ position: 
the 
around us who contends that who- 


blowing out moral 
ever wants slaves has a right to 
(Dean Muelder’s talk 


will be published in the Summer, 


hold them.” 


1959, Journal.) 

Preceding the annual business 
meeting of the Historical Society 
that followed the afternoon ses- 
Alexander Sum- 
mers introduced Past Presidents 
Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, Irv- 
ing Dilliard, John W. Allen, Ralph 


E. Francis and Elmer Abraham- 


sion, President 


son. The nominating commitiee, 


headed by the immediate Past 
President, Ralph E. Francis, pro- 
posed the following slate of direc- 
tors for the three-year term end- 
ing in 1961: David Davis, Bloom- 
ington; Raymond N. Dooley, Lin- 
coln; Wasson W. Lawrence, Fair- 
field: Robert M. Sutton, Urbana: 
and C. C. Tisler, Ottawa. There 
were two more nominations from 
the floor, so a written vote was 
taken. When the _ ballots 


counted the committee’s slate was 


were 


elected. 

The directors met later in the 
evening and elected Marvin H. 
Lyon, Jr., of Moline, President 
for the 1958-1959 year, and Ralph 
G. Newman, of Oak Park, Senior 
Vice-President, while Ray A. Bill- 
ington, Evanston; Mrs. John S. 
Gilster, Chester; Herman G. Nel- 
son, Rockford; Philip D. Sang, 
River Forest; and Donald F. Ting- 





ley, Charleston, were named Vice- 
Clyde C. Walton was 
named Executive Director. 

At their meeting the directors 


Presidents. 


also selected Chester as the site 


for the 1959 Spring Tour on May 


g and 10, and Wheaton for the 


President Lyon 


Annual Meeting on October 9, 
10 and 11. 

Following election of the direc- 
tors, the membership voted to 
adopt the Society’s new constitu- 
tion, with several minor amend- 
ments. A vote of thanks for draft- 
ing the constitution was given Past 
President Abrahamson, and_ the 
business meeting was adjourned. 

During the annual banquet that 
evening in the dining room of the 
Hotel Custer, the Galesburg High 
School choir of seventy-eight boys 
and girls gave a concert of more 
than a dozen songs, most of them 
dating from the Civil War period. 
the 


Preliminary to evening's 
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program President Alexander 
Summers announced the establish- 
ment of a new series of merit 
awards for members who perform 
the So- 


ciety and for their local communi- 


outstanding services for 
ties. He then presented the first 
three of the awards to John W. 
Allen of Carbondale, Charles H. 
Coleman of Charleston, and H. A. 
Elmhurst. 
Director Walton announced two 


Berens of Executive 
Illinois awards from the American 
State Local 
one to Don E. Fehren- 


Association for and 
History 
bacher for writing Chicago Giant, 
a Biography of “Long John” 
Wentworth, and the other to R. R. 
Donnelley and Company for fifty- 
five years (1903-1958) of publish- 
ing the Lakeside Classics. 

The speaker of the evening, 
Bruce Catton, was introduced by 
Marvin H. Lyon, Jr. Winner of 
two Pulitzer prizes, Catton told 
the story of the spectacular rise 
in popularity of American Herit- 


Al- 


though he spoke relatively briefly 


age magazine, which he edits. 


it was 9:20 P.M. when he finished, 
and the presentation of Otto Har- 
bach’s play, “The Baffling Eyes 
of Youth,” at the Knox College 
‘Theater 


which the members 


were invited to attend had al- 


ready begun. Few members 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to attend the remainder of 
the performance. 

With about a hundred members 
of the Society in the audience a 


memorial service was held at the 
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Mother Bickerdyke monument on 
the Knox County Courthouse 
grounds at 10:30 Aa.M., Sunday. 
Mrs. Stuart Lawrence of Gales- 
burg gave a brief history of Moth- 
er Mary Ann Bickerdyke’s career, 
which was followed by a prayer by 
the Rev. Ernest Fischer, pastor 
of the Central Congregational 
Church. President Summers then 


placed a basket of flowers at the 


foot of the monument for the So- 
ciety. This monument, with its 
two heroic-size bronze figures by 
Theo Alice Ruggles-Kitson, has a 
plaque on its base which reads: 
“Mary A. Bickerdyke, 1817-1901, 
in recognition of her patriotic and 
heroic devotion to the ‘Boys in 
Blue’ in camp, in hospital and on 
the field, the State of Illinois has 
under the auspices of the Mother 
Bickerdyke Memorial Association 
erected this statue, 1904.” 

In addition to the Society mem- 
the hundred 
guests at the Sunday luncheon at 
the Galesburg Club included rep- 
resentatives of the Civil War 
Round Tables of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee. Madison, Springfield, 
Rock Island - Davenport - Moline, 
and Peoria. At the luncheon, the 
Knox College octette sang sev- 
eral songs, and members of the 
Knox County Bar Association pre- 
sented a skit titled “The Night 
of Decision,” written by Carolyn 
E. Weinberg. The scene portrayed 
was the meeting of the Galesburg 
arrangements the 
night before the Lincoln-Douglas 


bers nearly four 


committee on 


45: 


Debate there on October 7, 1858. 

A panel discussion followed 
with E. B. “Pete” Long acting as 
moderator. The panelists pre- 
sented a variety of opinions on 
various facets of the subject, “The 
Importance of the Mississippi Val- 
ley in the Civil War.” These 
speakers were Dr. William B. Hes- 
seltine of the University of Wis- 
consin, Catton, Nevins and Wal- 
ton, with brief comments added 
by various others from the floor. 
At 3:25 p.M. buses of Knox 
County School District 205 were 
drawn up in the Club 
for a tour of the historic sites of 
The 
route passed the public square and 
xalesburg 


driveway 
Galesburg and Knoxville. 


the Knox campus, the 
House, the burned-out shell of the 
public library, which in 1858 was 
the site of the Henry R. Sander- 
son home, waere Lincoln stayed; 
the George W. Gale house; the 
Clark E. Carr and the 
home of Mrs. Ella Park Lawrence, 
who promoted the adoption of the 


house; 


Illinois state flag. The route led 
around Galesburg Lake, where the 
sumac and maples were beginning 
to turn red and gold, and by the 
site of Log City, the original Gales- 
burg settlement. 

The first stop was made at the 
birthplace of Carl Sandburg, 
where the visitors went through 
the house which has been made 
a national shrine. Since it was 
then after 5 P.M. several of the 
ten buses turned back at this point. 


The others continued the tour, 





which led past the site of Lombard 
College (closed in 1930) and out 
to Knoxville, where coffee 
served at the historic courthouse 


was 


by a committee headed by Mrs. 
Irving Garcelon and Mrs. Gene 
Hebard. 


also went through the old lime- 
Another stop 


At this stop the visitors 


stone jail nearby. 
was made at St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Chapel on the outskirts of Knox- 
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ville, and the buses then returned 
to Galesburg, where they arrived 
well after 6 p.m. and after dark. 

This ended the Historical So- 
ciety’s 1958 program, but many 
of the 
Galesburg’s Carl Sandburg Ban- 


members remained for 
quet that night, and a number 
stayed for the remaining two days 
of the celebration of the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debate centennial. 


Activities of Local Historical Societies 


The Alton Area Historical So- 
ciety began its 1958-1959 season 
with a tour of old houses in the 
Upper Alton vicinity on Septem- 
ber 14. Following the tour Mr. 
and Mrs. Maitland Timmermeier 
exhibited their antique collection, 
and tea was served at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Horace Ash. 


The Bond County Historical So- 
ciety held an open house on Sun- 
day, November 30, to celebrate 
the inauguration of its new His- 
torical Museum, located in the 
northwest corner room on the sec- 
the 


More than 130 visi- 


ond floor of courthouse in 
Greenville. 
tors attended the event. 

Most of the many more than 
one hundred articles and papers 
in the display were associated di- 
rectly with the early history of 
Bond County. The earliest known 
period was represented by an In- 
dian spade and tomahawk and a 
from an Indian 


copper teapot 


burying ground. Another early 


memento was a portion of a wal- 
nut rail that was used at the Bond 


County salines in the 1820’s. 
There were household furnishings 
ranging from the crudely home- 
made to a rosewood piano which 
was brought from New Orleans 
by river boat and wagon in 1840. 
The 
elass, ironstone china, a churn, a 


household articles included 
wool carder, a washboard, a lard 
lamp and many others. ‘There 
was an exhibit of clocks and an- 
other containing pictures of sixty- 
six one-room schools that once 
dotted the county. The Civil Wan 
was represented by a cannon ball, 
a sword, bayonet and a powder 
flask. A souvenir of more recent 
history was the propeller from a 
pusher-type plane which, in 1911, 
was the first to'fly — and first to 
crash — in the county. 

Due to the use of an erroneous 
the the 
Autumn issue of this Journal stat- 


ed that the “planned opening of 


source for information, 


the [Bond County] Society’s mu- 
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seum had to be postponed, 
since more items were continuing 
to come in and [Curator] Carl 
Gobberdiel had not finished work 
on the display cases.” This was 
not the case since November 30 
was the only date ever set for the 
opening and the event took place 
on schedule, and with all the work 


finished as planned. 


The Champaign County His- 
torical Society was organized with 
thirty-six charter members at a 
meeting in the Urbana Free Li- 
brary on October 20. Officers of 
the group are Karl B. Lohmann, 
president; Olin Browder, vice- 
president; Mrs. Walter L. Shively, 
secretary; and Chancy L. Fin- 
frock, treasurer. All the officers 
are members of the board of gov- 
ernors, along with Natalia M. 
Belting, Nathan Rice, and three 
yet to be chosen. 


Roger L. Severns, trustee of the 
Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago, spoke on ‘Past, 
Present and Future of the Sani- 
tary and Ship Canal in Lawndale- 
Crawford” at the October 8 meet- 
ing of the Lawndale-Crawford 
Historical Society (Chicago) , held 
in the Toman Branch Library. 
Dr. Joseph Ewald, assistant prin- 
cipal of Harrison High School, 
presided. The Society’s president, 
Peter B. Ritzma, welcomed the 
Golden Age group of Lawndale- 
Crawford as honored guests. Jo- 
seph Garasic presided at the organ 
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for community singing. This was 
the twenty-fifth anniversary meet- 


ing of the Society. 


John M. Quindry of Fairfield 
addressed the Edwards County 
Historical Society on August 28 
on “Recollections of the Southern 
Collegiate Institute and Albion of 
Those Days [1901]. Bruce Saxe 
is president of the Society. 


The new season of the Evanston 
Historical Society opened with a 
bus tour of historic landmarks in 
the city on October 11. 

The Greene County Historical 
Society met on August 19 to plan 
a membership drive. The Society 
also voted to rent the former bus 
station on the square as its head- 
quarters. This room is part of 
an old hotel built about 1832 by 
James Reno, and is the room in 
which Lincoln is said to have 
stayed while in Carrollton on busi- 
ness. Stuart E. Pierson reviewed 
some of the hotel’s history. 

At the Society’s meeting in its 
new headquarters on October 6, 


Julia Pearson read a history of 
early days in Greene County, pre- 
pared by the late Mrs. A. J. 
Officers of the Society 
are Rollins L. Scott, president; 


Sharon. 


Mrs. O. T. 
Mrs. Damon Driver, secretary; 
J. J. Eldred, treasurer; Mrs. P. J. 
Achenbach, Mrs. H. C. Borlin, 


and the officers comprise the board 


Purl, vice-president; 


of directors. 





At the dinner meeting of the 
Jefferson County Historical So- 
ciety, held at the West Salem 
Church on September 15, George 
N. Webb spoke on “Historical 
Sketches of Spots in Jefferson 
County.” 


New officers of the Jersey Coun- 
ty Historical Society, chosen at a 
meeting on September 8, are 
Paul Fleming, Mrs. 


Louis Heider, vice-president ; Celia 


president; 


Sinclair, secretary; Cora Lofton, 
treasurer; Mrs. John G. Flautt, 
J. R. Fulkerson and Arch D. Nel- 
son. directors. Retiring President 
Nelson gave a resumé of last sea- 


son's activities. 


The first of five historical mark- 
ers to be erected in the Aroma 
Park area under the auspices of 
the Kankakee County Historical 
Society was dedicated on October 
27 at Baker Creek and Waldron 
Road, near the the old 
Ohio House. Ralph E. Francis, 
Past President of the Illinois State 
Historical Society and a director 


site of 


of the county Society, was master 
of ceremonies and gave a brief 
outline of the old inn’s history. 
The marker was unveiled by Mar- 
tin Van Der Karr, who supervised 
its erection, and Mrs. Fannie Still. 
Sixth-grade pupils have been writ- 
ing historical essays in connection 
with the marker project, under 
the direction of their teachers, 
John B. Muhm and Mrs. Doris 
Smith. Two of the children, Rose- 
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mary Balk and Robert Themer, 
read their sketches at the dedica- 
Almost 
organization in Aroma Park and 


tion ceremonies. every 
nearby towns was represented. 
Other markers are to be erected 
at Chobar’s and Day’s fords, at 
the location of the old post office 
the 
Mount Langum, southeast of 


Park. 


and school, and at site of 


Aroma 


The Kornthal Congregational 
and Historical Society appointed 
a committee on September 28, 
consisting of Otto Finger and the 
Revs. Hugh Paton and Edward 
Johnson, to continue negotiations 
with the State of Illinois for finan- 
cial aid to maintain the historic 
church south of Jonesboro as a 
memorial. Legislation to that ef- 
fect is being prepared for intro- 
duction at the next General As- 


sembly. 


At the September 7 meeting of 
the Land o’ Goshen Historical So- 
ciety, held in the Edwardsville 
Public Library, George L. Moor- 
man, Sr., spoke on N. O. Nelson 
and the model village of Leclaire 
(now part of Edwardsville) which 


he founded. Mrs. Elmer Jahns 


presided in the absence of Mrs. 


Eugene Schmidt, president. Other 
officers are Lena Graham, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Albert Tux- 
horn, secretary-treasurer. 

More than a hundred people 
participated in the tour of the 
original town of Edwardsville, 
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sponsored by the Sociey on Oc- 
tober 5. Brief historical sketches 
of various buildings visited were 
given by Jessie Springer, Willard 
Flagg, Lena Graham, Robert C. 
Lange and Ella Tunnell. 


The La Salle County Historical 
Society met at the farm home of 
Arthur Theisinger near Wenona 
on August 3 and inspected Mr. 
Theisinger’s coilection of old-time 
President John 
Graham spoke on the history of 


farm equipment. 


the “panhandle” of the county. 
The Society met at the Streator 
Public Library on October 12. 
Lyle Kennedy, Streator city com- 
missioner and member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Times-Press, 
spoke on “The Streator Story from 
New 
officers, elected at this meeting, 
are C. C. Tisler, president; Keith 
Clark, vice-president; Florence 


a Newspaper Viewpoint.” 


Brown, corresponding secretary; 
Jane Mills, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Hugh Black, treasurer; Mrs. 
Harry Troup, Mrs. Sadie Murray, 
Ray Richardson, Ruth Karger, 
Keith Clark and John Graham, 


directors. 


Mayor Otis J. Bearce of Lewis- 
town announced on June 3 the 


appointment of a twelve-member 


historical committee “to perpetu- 


ate, and the 
rich cultural and historical heri- 
tage of Lewistown.” Members of 
the committee are Nelle Gustine, 


Harold Higgins, Mose Boyd, 


preserve promote 
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Glenn Ratcliff, H. H. Kipp, Gil- 
man Davidson, Alice Hicks, Helen 
Bearce, Marc Hess, V’alter Kinna- 
mon, Grace Cordell and Emma 
Craig. The immediate objective 
of the committee will be an at- 
tempt to consummate the negoti- 
ations with the State of [linois 
in connection with the Ross man- 


sion. 


Mrs. Dorothy Hawk served as 
moderator of a panel discussion 
on “Libertyville Fifty Years Ago” 
at the Libertyville-Mundelein His- 
torical Society’s first meeting of 
the new season, held at Cook Me- 
morial Library on September 22. 


Old Settlers’ Day was held at 
Mount Pulaski on September 5 
under the auspices of the Logan 
The 


principal speaker was Benjamin 


County Historical Society. 


S. DeBoice of Springfield, whose 
subject was “The Spiritual De- 
velopment of Abraham Lincoln.” 
John Cobb, vocal music teacher; 
Mayor Elmer Shaffenacker, and 
the Revs. Paul Burdick, John E. 
Muir and Ray O. Zumstein., all 
of Mount Pulaski, participated in 
the program. 


Mrs. Inez Dunn, librarian and 
curator since 1944 of the McLean 
County Historical Society's mu- 
seum in the McBarnes Memorial 
Building, Bloomington, resigned in 
September. 


State Historian Clyde C. Wal- 
ton addressed a group at the Web- 





ber Borchers home in Decatur on 
September 15, looking toward a 
reorganization of the Macon 
County Historical Society. Orig- 
inally organized in May, 1916, 
the Society has previously been 
reorganized three times after peri- 


ods of inactivity. 


President Roscoe Ball of the 
Marshall County Historical So- 
ciety directed a tour of Evans 
Township cemeteries on October 
12. Participants in the tour visit- 
ed the graves of Joseph Warner, 
William Brown and Lemuel Gay- 
lord, Revolutionary soldiers, in 
Point and Cumberland 
cemeteries, as well as the site of 
Fort Darnell (Black Hawk War) 
and of the first home, mill, church 


Cherry 


and school in the township. 

A Society project for the com- 
ing year is the photostatirg of the 
record pages of old family Bibles 
When 


funds become available to finish 


as a nucleus for a library. 


the remodeling of the courthouse, 
the Society will have an exhibition 


and meeting room there. 


New the Mercer 
County Historical Society, elected 
on August 26, are Archer Sheats, 
president; Mrs. L. Boyd Finch and 


officers of 


Wray Watt, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Max Constant, secretary; and 
Stancliff, The 
board of directors includes the 
officers and Guy Noble, Fred Mof- 
fit, Lawrence McManus, C. Ray- 


Glenn treasurer. 


mond Johnson, Mrs. Paul San- 
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quist, Margaret Miles, George 
Acord, Fred Clawson, Mrs. I. E. 
Cameron, Lyle Bridgford, Dan 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. Everett Giffin 
and Mrs. G. E. Platt. Directors 
from two townships are yet to be 
named. 

Earl Cheesebro described and 
showed specimens of his collection 
of geodes, fossils and rock forma- 
tions’ at the Nauvoo Historical 
Society’s quarteriy meeting on Oc- 
tober 21. Members of the Society 
are undertaking to gather geodes, 
which are to be found in the Nau- 


voo area, 


Members of the Peoria Histori- 
cal Society, on October 20, heard 
Mrs. Edna Reichelderfer speak on 
her grandfather, B. J. Calligan, a 
prominent shoe manufacturer; 
Grace Fahnestock, on her grand- 
father, Colonel Allen L. Fahne- 
stock; Mrs. Claudius U. Stone, Sr., 
on her father, Hero T. Poppen, 
and the grocery chain he founded; 
Kelsch, 


on Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, 


and President Gerald T. 


chaplain of Fort Crévecoeur. The 
meeting was held at the Bradley 
University Student Center where 
its sessions for the 1958-1959 year 
will be held. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Teabeau 
of Du Quoin were hosts to the 
Perry County Historical Society on 
July 7 for a picnic supper (trans- 
ferred indoors because of inclem- 
and a showing of 


ent weather) 
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colored slides of scenic spots in 
southern Illinois, Florida, and the 
Far West. 

The Society met in the Exposi- 
tion Hall on the county fair- 
grounds on September 8. Follow- 
ing a potluck dinner, Gale D. 
Hicks showed a film “In the Be- 
ginning,’ depicting geological ac- 
in the formation of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River. 

The Rev. Billy Hahs, pastor of 
the Pinckneyville Methodist 
Church, presented colored slides 


tivities 


of Washington, D.C., and places 
in eastern Virginia, at the Socie- 
ty’s meeting in the Pinckneyville 
Public School on October 6. 


The Randolph County Histori- 
cal Society was host to members 


of the Saline County Historical 
Society on July 13 for a tour of 
historic sites in and around 
Chester. 

Two busloads of Randolph 
County Society members toured 
historical sites on Kaskaskia Island 
and in Ste Geneviéve, Missouri, on 
September 28. 

Mrs. Robert Smith of Chester, 
president of the Twenty-fifth Dis- 
trict, Illinois Federation of Wom- 
Clubs, the 
speaker at the Society’s annual 


en’s was principal 
banquet in Sparta on October 28, 
and described historic spots in the 
South. Preliminary plans for the 
Spring Tour of the Illinois State 
Historical Society in Randolph 
County on May g and 10, 1959, 
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were discussed with State Histo- 
rian Clyde C. Walton; John W. 
Allen, Past President of the IlIli- 
nois State Historical Society; Louis 
E. Aaron, director of the State 
Society; Richard S. Hagen and 
Berry B. Tracy, historical consult- 
ants of the Division of Parks and 
Memorials; and John Brown, di- 
rector of the Eldorado Art Center. 
all guests of the Society. 

New 
elected at this meeting, are Mrs. 


officers of the Society, 
W. J. Spurgeon, president; Mrs. 
R. H. Groff, vice-president; Mrs. 
Jessie Lochhead, secretary; Sylvan 
Dial, treasurer; Roy Meyer, Lily 
Flynn, Henry Thielen, Mrs. John 
S. Gilster, 
(holdover) , directors. Eliza Lynn 


and Charles Beare 
was appointed special treasurer to 
handle Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety dues, the previous system of 
affiliation for local societies hav- 
ing been done away with at the 
State Society's annual meeting in 
Galesbure. 


The Rockton Township (Win- 
nebago County) Historical Society 
met at the Talcott Free Library 
in Rockton on October 13. 


Frank Modglin of Metropolis 
was the principal speaker at the 
Saline County Historical Society’s 
meeting in the Eddyville school- 
yard on August 5. He reviewed 
Judge James Hall’s Ballads from 
the Bluffs, showed colored slides 
of locations mentioned in the book 
and other scenic spots of “Egypt,” 





and gave a brief history of Eddy- 
ville (originally called Book). 
John W. Allen of Carbondale 
addressed the Saline County So- 
ciety on September 2 on “Early 
Schools in Saline County.” John 
Murphy, assistant superintendent 
of Saline County schools, followed 
with a brief description of present- 
day schools. The meeting was 
the 
whose 


held at Dorrisville Grade 


School, principal, Brose 
Phillips, welcomed the Society. 
Pamela Colbert, a student of Har- 
risburg Junior High School and 
winner of a recent television talent 
contest, gave two pantomime 
dance routines. 

Mrs. Charles Combe of Harris- 
burg described her recent three- 


month trip through the Near East 


at the Society's meeting at the 
Mitchell-Carnegie Library, Har- 
risburg, on October 7. A social 


hour followed. 


The Southern Illinois Historical 
Society held a joint meeting with 
the Williamson County Historical 
Society at Marion on October 24. 
Roger Q. Kimmel, Mrs. Nannie 
Parks and Mrs. Guyla Moreland 
the 
Southern Illinois Society; Walter 


were re-elected trustees of 
Collins was elected to the board 
to fill the unexpired term of the 
The 


principal speaker was Dr. George 


late Dr. Norman Caldwell. 


Adams, chairman of the history 
department of Southern Illinois 
University, who stressed the im- 
portance of preserving local his- 
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tory and traditions. Hal Trovillion 
was congratulated on his fiftieth 
anniversary as operator of the old- 
est privately owned press in the 
Mrs. Snyder Herrin sang 
The Rev. Hosea 
Borum spoke briefly on “The 
Philosophy of a Hillbilly.” John 
W. Allen brief 
tributes to the late Amelia Aaron 
President El- 
the 


state. 


three songs. 


gave memorial 
and Dr. Caldwell. 
bert 
Illinois Society presided at the 


Fulkerson of Southern 


meeting, and President Ruth 
Grant of the Williamson County 


Society was hostess. 


The Stark County Historical 
Society sponsored a celebration at 
Toulon, on October 7, commemo- 
rating the speeches in that city by 
Stephen A. Douglas on October 
5, 1858, and by Abraham Lincoln 
the following day. Illinois’ two 
present senators, Paul H. Douglas 
and Everett M. Dirksen, spoke on 
Douglas and Lincoln, respectively. 
Charles A. Wilson of 
the Society gave a sketch of ‘Tou- 


President 


lon history one hundred years ago. 
The proceedings were prefaced by 
an old-time horse-and-buggy pa- 
rade from the high school to the 
courthouse square. ‘The Society's 
museum was open for inspection 
Coffee and 
the 
Stark County Republican commit- 


throughout the day. 


doughnuts were served by 
tee. 


The Swedish Historical Society 


of Rockford held open house at 
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the Erlander museum on Septem- 
ber 14 in honor of the seventy- 
fifth birthday of Axel F. Rehn- 
berg, now in his third year as the 
Society's president. Rehnberg, 
board chairman of Rehnberg- 
Jacobson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is also serving a two-year 
term as president of the National 
Swedish Cultural Society of Amer- 
ica, and earlier this year was made 
a Knight of the Royal Order of 
Vasa by King Gustav VI Adolf 
of Sweden. 


The first meeting of the 1958- 
1959 season of the Vandalia His- 


torical Society was held at the 
Methodist Church on September 


16. Farewell tribute was paid to 
the Rev. Roscoe C. Coen, who is 
retiring from the ministry, and to 
Mrs. Coen, by the Society’s found- 
er and president-emeritus, Joseph 


C. Burtschi. Mary Burtschi spoke ' 


on “Abraham Lincoln and Other 
Leaders in a Frontier Capital.” 
Short talks were also given by Mrs. 
Otis Hoffman and Stanley Stew- 
art. 

The Society sponsored the ob- 
servance of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the Ma- 
the 
Vandalia, in ceremonies in 


donna of Trail statue in 
the 
House of Representatives room of 
the old Statehouse on October 26. 

At the original dedicatory cere- 
monies in 1928, the principal 
speaker was County Judge Harry 
S Truman of Jackson County, 
President of the 


Missouri, later 
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United States. At the rededica- 


tion ceremonies, the principal 
speaker was Attorney Louis A. 
McLaughlin of 
spoke on the history of the old 
National Road. 

President Josephine Burtschi of 
the Society welcomed the guests, 
with Mrs. Frank V. Davis, of the 
Benjamin Mills Chapter, D.A.R., 
of Greenville, responding. Alenia 
McCord was in charge of program 


Vandalia, who 


and arrangements, and musical 
and speech groups from Vandalia 
Community High School partici- 
pated. 

The original statues — one for 
each of the ten states 


which the Cumberland or Nation- 


through 


al Road ran 
the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revclution. 


— were the gift of 


Pearl McCall, a native of 
Wayne County but for many years 
an attorney in Washington, D.C., 
spoke on the “Pig Ridge” section 
of the county (southwest of Fair- 
field) at the Wayne County His- 
torical Society’s first meeting of 
its new season, held at the Public 
Library on September 26. 

The Society sponsored an ex- 
hibit of old-time articles at the 
“Good Old Days” celebration in 
Fairfield, September 11-13. 


New officers of the Williamson 
County Historical Society, elected 
on October 12, are Ruth Grant, 
president; Mrs. G. W. Bayles and 
Mrs. Mabel 


Purcell, vice-presi- 





dents; Pearl Roberts, secretary; 
Jessie Gray, treasurer; Mrs. Nan- 
nie Parks, archivist. Speakers at 
the meeting were Mrs. Christine 
Mercer of Carterville, speaking on 
genealogy, and Mrs. Paul Colp, 
who spoke on “Rare Glass” and 
exhibited some pieces from her 


collection. 


Lloyd Hollister, president of 
Hollister Publications, the 
speaker at the Winnetka Histori- 


was 


cal Society’s meeting on October 
8. Hollister Publications publishes 
the Winnetka Talk, Glencoe 
News, Glenview Announcements, 
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Northbrook Star and Wilmette 
Life. 


dent of the Evanston Review. 


Hollister is also vice-presi- 


The Society’s plans for the com- 
ing year include the acquisition of 
the “Burnham cabin,” the oldest 
house in Winnetka, and its re- 
moval to a central location; and 
co-sponsorship of the centennial 
celebration of Winnetka’s _ first 
school, to take place in April, 
1959. Officers of the Society are 
Lloyd Faxon, president; Harold I. 
Orwig, 
ter E. 
Edward C. Vandenburgh, treas- 


vice-president; Mrs. Ches- 


Bauman, secretary; and 


urer, 


Marker Dedicated at Starved Rock 


The Illinois branch, Daughters of 
the American Colonists, dedicated 
a historical marker at Starved 
Rock State Park on July 8. Mem- 
bers of the Du Page chapter 
played the principal parts in the 
Mrs. F. I. Vander- 


cook, Glen Ellyn, state chairman 


ceremonies: 


of historical sites, presided; Mrs. 
John E. King, Wheaton, state re- 
gent, dedicated the marker and 
presented it to the state; Mrs. Ar- 
thur W. Abbott, Downers Grove, 
the and Mrs. 


D. Garrette, Naperville, 


gave invocation ; 


Ralph 


state Americanism chairman, led 
The 


marker, engraved and put in place 


in the pledge to the flag. 


by John Jobst of Ottawa, was ac- 
cepted by the late superintendent 
of the Division of Parks and Me- 
morials, William R. Allen. It 
reads: 
Fort St. Louis 

Archaeological excavations by the 
State of Illinois and the University 
of Chicago have shown Starved Rock 
the site of the first permanent fortress 
in the Illinois country, erected 1682- 
1683 by La Salle and his lieutenant 
Tonti. 


State Natural History Survey Centennial 


Harlow B. Mills, chief of the Illi- 
nois State Natural History Survey, 


gave a talk on the Survey’s first 
century of existence on May 9, at 


the meeting of the Illinois State 
Academy of Science held at the 
University of Illinois. 

The Survey was started in 1858 
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at, and under the auspices of, the 
then newly organized Illinois State 
Normal University. The collec- 
tions were turned over to the state 
in 1871, and the following year 
Stephen A. Forbes was named 
curator. In 1884 the State Labo- 
ratory of Natural History (as it 
was known until it acquired its 
present name in 1917), was moved 
to the University campus at Ur- 
bana, where Forbes continued as 
its director and at the same time 
served as state entomologist and 


professor on the University facul-. 
ty. He also was dean of the Col- 
lege of Science for sixteen years, 
directed the first forest survey of 
the state, became known as the 
“father of ecology,” and helped 
organize the University’s first golf 
club. (See pages 357-79.) 

Heads of the Survey 
Forbes’s death in 1930, at the age 
of eighty-six, have been Theo- 
dore H. Frisch, 1930-1945: Leo R. 
Tehon, 1945-1947; and Professor 
Mills, 1947-date. 


since 


New Pictures for Postville Courthouse 


Four new pictures were placed in 
the Postville Courthouse museum 
at Lincoln on May 21: 

An 1860 campaign photograph 
of Lincoln, loaned by the Lincoln 
city council, in whose chamber 
it has hung for many years. 

A large profile view of Lincoln, 
presented by Mrs. Blanche Scott 
Lee of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

A portrait of Governor Richard 
J. Oglesby, a resident of Logan 

County and the only man to be 


elected governor of Illinois three 
times, 
Hickey. 

A photograph of “John Dean 
Gillett Cattle King — 
County — 1888,” as the inscription 
reads, presented by Mrs. John 
Dean Gillett Hill. 


The Lincoln city council is also 


presented by James T. 


Logan 


presenting its old benches to the 
Courthouse museum — new furni- 
ture is being purchased for the 


city council chamber. 


Historical Room at Iroquois County Courthouse 


The members of Princes Wach- 
e-kee chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of Watseka, 
have cleaned, carded and recorded 
the articles of historical interest 
which have long been stored on 
the second floor of the Iroquois 
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County courthouse. The county 
board of supervisors has had the 
room redecorated, a new ceiling 
and floor installed, and glass show- 
cases and wall cabinets put into 
the room for the exhibition of the 


articles. 
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Beardstown Library to Collect Historical Data 


The Beardstown Public Library 
board has pa d a resolution to 
collect manuscripts, documents 
and other items of historical in- 
terest and to place them in the 
library for consultation and ex- 


hibition. Members of the board 


are B. W. Smith, 


Clarice Brodman, secretary; Mar- 


president ; 


euerite Dieckhaus, Virgil Dowdall, 
Mrs. Georgia Howey Musch, Mrs. 
Elmer Huss, Mrs. Paul Winhold, 
Virgil Reither and Carrie Green. 


Preservation of Governor Reynolds Home Urged 


James D. Trabue of Belleville is 
spearheading a campaign to pre- 
serve the old house at 108 North 
Illinois Street in that city, once 
the home of John Reynolds, by 


purchase either by a citizens’ or- 


Another Illinois Paper 


After more than a century of con- 
except for 
one month in 1890 the Belle- 
ville Daily Advocate was merged 
the Belleville News Demo- 
Thus 


the trend of the times toward few- 


tinuous publication 


with 
crat early in November. 


er and fewer newspapers claimed 
another Illinois victim. Prior to 
the the Advocati 
News Democrat had competed on 


even terms, both were afternoon 


merger and 


papers and they had daily circu- 
lations just under 12,000 each. 
The Advocate, which was es- 
tablished in 1839, was issued as 
a daily paper as early as 1850 
although it later reverted to week- 
ly publication on several occasions. 
Most notable among its long list of 


ganization, by the city or by the 
State. 
Illinois during the Black Hawk 
War and the author of The Pio- 
neer History of Illinois and My 
Own Times. 


Reynolds was governor of 


Ceases Publication 


editors was probably Jehu Baker, 
who later was elected to Congress 
in 1864 and 1866 and again in 
1886 and 1896, and for a while 
during the Reconstruction period 
was acting consul general to Ven- 
ezuela. It is said, also, that Mark 
Twain was a writer for the Ad- 
vocate in the 1870's. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
November 4 conluded its edi- 
torial titled “In Memory of the 
Advocate” with this sentence: 
“May the News Democrat serve 
its area in St. Clair County better 
than ever before in a resolution 
of respect for the long history of 
the Advocate, which could count 


t 


Abraham Lincoln as one of its 


readers.” 
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A Listing for Genealogists 


The Historical Society of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, organized in 1897, 
has prepared a list of the 367 
manuscript genealogies on deposit 
in its library. During the past 
sixty years, lines of descent have 
been compiled by members who 
trace back to 267 early settlers. 


Lynn was settled in 1629. Place 
of origin of each ancestor, as given 
in the genealogy, is indicated. A 
typescript copy of the list is of- 
fered for $1.00. Orders should be 
sent direct to the Society, at 
125 Green Street, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Stonewall Jackson Memorial Asks Support 


The Stonewall Jackson Memorial, 
Incorporated, of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, is seeking financial support 
and assistance in locating letters 
and other Jacksoniana. In the 
five years since it was granted its 
charter — April 8, 1953 — the 
Memorial has acquired the Jack- 
son home in Lexington and has 
opened it to the public as a free 
museum. It also has 135 original 
Jackson letters, fifty-four written 


The Winter Scene on 
The picture on the front cover 
of this issue of the Journal was 
made on the trail up St. Louis 
Canyon in Starved Rock State 


by Mrs. Jackson, photostats of 
fifty more by Jackson, plus a col- 
lection of books, magazine and 
newspaper articles. As another 
result of the Memorial’s program 
seven states have established Ed- 
ucational Jackson Memorials “to 
promote and aid activities design- 
ed for developing in all people the 
deeply religious traits of character 
and the superb devotion to duty 
which he [Jackson] exemplified.” 


the Front Cover 

Park. The photograph was taken 
by Robert T. Burns for the State 
Division of Parks and Memorials. 
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Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a year, members of 
the Society receive publications sponsored by the Society which are printed by 
authority of the State of Illinois. The latter include occasional books and pam- 
phlets on Illinois history. 

The Society’s annual meeting is held in October. In May the Society visits 
some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour are open to all members and 
to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Clyde C. Walton, Illinois 
State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Springfield, Hlinois. The editors 
do not assume any responsibility for the personal opinions expressed by the authors 
of articles published. 

The Society’s purpose is to collect and «preserve data relating to the history of 
I]linois, to disseminate knowledge of the state and the story of its citizens, and to en- 
courage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many types of material 
are needed. These include books about Illinois or Illinoisans, family histories, 
state and municipal publications, reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manu- 
scripts, letters, diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, Lincolniana and 
the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its funds are limited by 
appropriation. Therefore it must depend in large measure on the public-spirited gen- 
erosity of the people of Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history will be gratefully 
received and carefully preserved. All gifts will be suitably acknowledged. Donors 


may be assured of the appreciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 





